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Editorial Correspondence 

It was with great regret that we left 
Aberdeen before the close of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Conference. Secretary 
Wilson stated that he never saw a 
more able body of men in all the world, 
Large in size, large in head, using the 
English language, whether in public 
speech or in private conversation, with 
the greatest facility and exactness. We 
would have liked to have stayed an- 
other week, even until the end, but 
we have been requested by the gov- 
ernor of Iowa to obtain information 
on the system of renting land and on 
general farm management in these 
isles, and as we sail on August 9th, we 
must be economical of our time. We 
have adopted the plan of visiting cities 
where there are agricultural colleges 
or schools, getting into touch with the 
professors of agriculture and with ed- 
itors of agricultural papers, and thus 
through them having an opportunity 
of meeting at our hotels with typical 
representatives of the farmers of that 
section. The tenant farmer in this 
country does not rob the land, or, as 
they say in this country, scourge the 
land. 

Very pleasant was the ride from Ab- 
erdeen to Glasgow in daylight, through 
the Carse of Gowrie, Perth and Stir- 
ling. Naturally I took a good look at 
the Wallace monument. which, how- 
I had visited before. Stirling 
castle and the field of Bannockburn 
both appear in song and story. 

We eould not but admire the fine 
stacks of wheat, stacked in such a 
way as to keep year after vear as safe- 
ly as in the barn. I regret that stack- 
ing is almost a lost art in the United 
tates. We could not help admiring 
ie straight rows of turnips and pota- 
toes in the fields, and were reminded 
that this is the country of plowing 
matches, where every boy learns to 
plow not merely a straight furrow, but 
an even one. To exceed is the mark of 
agricultural nobility. The cars, or, as 
they call them’ here, carriages, are dif- 
ferent from ours. When I first came 
here, twenty years ago, there were no 
means of passing from one part of the 
car to another except by getting out of 
the train. Now they have corridors 
and accommodations almost as good as 
those in our coaches. The locomotives 
are small and the cars small, and the 
freight cars carry but eight or ten tons 
weight. We could put almost a whole 
train of freight cars in two or at most 
three of our large cars, and you could 
almost imagine that you could hang 
up the engine as a bangle on one of 
our large locomotives. There is one 


ever, 


~ 
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good thing to be said, they make good 
time, as we came on an average of 
forty miles an hour, and in some places 





made sixty. The roads are built to 
last, and there are no grade crossings, 
and one feels quite as safe in them as 
on the steamer on the ocean, and far 
safer than in the ordinary automobile, 
or, as they call them here, motor cars. 

It is interesting to compare the 
terms used in our country with those 
used here. In this country we take a 
car and go to the station, put our lug- 
gage or baggage into the baggage van, 
which may be a part of the carriage or 
may be a separate one in the train, and 
we get into the carriage. In our coun- 
try we take a car, taxi or bus, and go 
to the depot. We take a check for our 
baggage and get into the car. They 
have no checks in this country. When 
you leave the hotel you receive with 
the receipt of your bill a slip which is 
an order to the hotel porter to go up 
to the room, get your baggage, put it 
into a wheel-barrow or truck, bring it 
out of the hotel, and put it into the 
cab or the station, if the hotel be a 
station one. We prefer this. He puts 
your light baggage into the compart- 
ment overhead, claims a seat for you 
next the window, tells you just where 
you are, and of course you give him a 
tip. When you arrive at your destina- 
tion, you claim your baggage, on which 
a slip has been put giving your desti- 
nation. If you are not there to claim 
it, it is put into the lost luggage room, 
and then you must prove that it is your 
property. Therefore, if you want to 
avoid trouble when traveling in Eu- 
rope, don’t get far from your baggage, 
or what is here called luggage. 

Glasgow is the second city of the 
British Isles, and a wonderful place 
it is, and wonderfully well governed. 
As I told you in my last letter, the 
councillors give their services on the 
governing body for nothing, and they 
can not obtain election to that body 
except they have shown their ability 
by doing something worth while. I 
sometimes wonder if we will ever 
reach that point in the United States. 
If we do, it will be a great step for- 
ward, and we shall have cities gov- 
erned many times better than they 
are now. 

We went to church on Sunday morn- 
ing, at the Glasgow Cathedral. This 
is one of the cathedrals built before 
the Reformation time; in fact, an old 
Catholic cathedral, and one of the few 
that have been preserved. So great 
was the hatred of these Scotch Presby- 
terians towards the Catholic church 
and all pertaining thereto that they 
tore down the splendid churches and 
the splendid cathedrals. This particu- 
lar cathedral figures in the story of 
Rob Roy. Some of our lovers of Sir 
Walter Scott may remember the char- 
acter of Andrew Fairservice, who fig- 
ures in the story of Rob Roy. I can 
not quote him as Secretary Wilson can, 
but the substance of his remark was 
that he believed the Reformation would 
have gotten on just as well if they had 
not confiscated and burned down these 
splendid churches. We were greatly 
interested ia the service. First, the 
preacher, the officials, the pastor, the 
assistant pastor and the parechial 
teacher came in and ascended the pvul- 
pit. The preliminary services remind- 
ed one of the Presbyterian Ciurch. and 
were largely ritualistic. From where 
we were sitting, I could not sec wh=th- 
er prayers were read or not, but from 
the carefulness of the proceedings and 
the style of the thing, I assume they 
were read. A prayer was made for 
his Gracious Majesty, King George, his 
mother, for the queen, for the other 
members of the royal family, for rulers 
and for the president of the United 
States. I do not know how many pray- 
ers there were, or hymns or psalms. 
We were deeply impressed with the 
rendering of an anthem from Isaiah, 
which I presume was at least modeled 
on Handel’s Messiah. I am not a suf- 
ficient musician to know exactly. The 
preliminary service lasted a full hour, 
the singing thirty-five minutes, and of 
course the collection in large purses 
with gilt clasps was passed from pew 
to pew, and in these we dropped our 
contribution. Then came the announce- 
ment of the banns of marriage. They 
do not tolerate runaway marriages or 
matches made while you wait as they 
do in the United States, but the an- 
nouncement of the marriage is made 
for two or three weeks in the pulpit. 
This gives the young folks time to 
think, and permits anybody who has 
objections to fully present them when 
the time comes. This is a very good 
thing, and would prevent, if followed 
up with us, a good many unhappy mar- 





riages, and of course a good many di- 
vorces. Walking from the church, we 
inquired of a gentleman who sat next 
to us (and I noticed it was in the pew 
reserved for the family of the minis- 
ter), the way to our hotel. He told us 
we could take a car ahead of us, “But 
if you walk for a minute or two,” he 
said, “you will save half-pence.” I had 
another curious illustration of the sav- 
ing capabilities of these Scotch folk. 
On Monday morning I called on our 
American consul, a gentleman from 
Wisconsin. On asking the way to the 
agricultural college, he kindly proposed 
to send one of his clerks with me, who 
insisted on paying the half-pence fare 
for a distance within a mile. The rule 
is that you pay your one pence or half- 
pence, and get a ticket which you must 
hold in your hand until the end of the 
journey, and, no matter how honest 
these Scotch people are, the city cor- 
poration keeps a watch on them, and 
if an inspector should come around and 
demand your ticket, and you did not 
have it, you would be required to pay 
your fare again. What peculiarly 
struck me was that, when passing out 
of the car, this clerk slipped the re- 
ceipt, for which he had no further use, 
into a box, on which I noticed there 
Was written, “Please put your tickets 
into this box when going out.” I said, 
“What on earth do they want to do 
with the tickets.” The clerk told me 
that they sold them to the paper mak- 
ers. Now if this is not Scotch thrift— 
saving these flimsy paper receipts to 
be sold to the paper makers, I don’t 
know where else you can find it. The 
real reason, however, is to keep the 
streets from being littered with these 
receipts, which I was in the habit of 
tearing up and throwing away when I 
got off the car, and as a result the 
streets of Glasgow, above all other 
cities, are remarkably clean, so that 
we may learn a good deal from these 
Scotch folk. 


Of course I called on my old ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Arch. MacNeilage, the 
editor of “The Scottish Farmer.” It 
is curious to note that in whatever part 
of the world we may be, these news- 
paper men like to get together, in fact, 
I never feel I have done justice to the 
country towns in Iowa where I have 
been lecturing: without calling on the 
local editor and wishing him good luck. 

They have an agricultural college in 
Glasgow which for the first three years 
course requires no examination for en- 
try. In this it is like the two years 
courses in some of our agricultural 
colleges. If, however, the student de- 
sires to take a title or degree, he must 
matriculate in the university and pass 
a certain number of ‘examinations 
there. They receive both boys and 
girls. Girls are not eligible for a de- 
gree, but they receive a certificate and 
confine their studies to dairying and 
poultry. These colleges are doing a 
great deal of what we call extension 
work, and carry it out even further 
than we do, and will not only send out 
teachers to visit a group of farmers, as 
we have in our short courses, but go 
to the homes. The girls will visit the 
homes and give them suggestions in 
cooking, churning and cheese making. 
In fact, they are beginning to do here 
what we are doing on a larger scale 
recently through our county advisers, 
who visit farms, correct grievous faults 
in management, point out what can be 
grown to best advantage on this field 
or part of field, and best on that. I 
suspect a good many of the Scotchmen 
will look with suspicion upon these 
young advisers from the college, and 
remind them that they knew how to 
farm before the person proposing in- 
struction. People are apt to become 
quite conservative in their later years, 
whether in the pulpit, in the United 
States senate, or even in business. I 
told Secretary Wilson that I fhought 
there were a good many stand-patters. 
He answered me, “This is the home of 
stand-patters.” 

We go from here tomorrow, (Wednes- 
day, June 25th) on an excursion to 
Kilmarnock, where the agricultural 
college of Glasgow has a dairy depart- 
ment. From there we will go to Ayr, 
and expect to be in Edinburgh by July 
ist. I may as welf state that on July 
4th, the University of Edinburgh will 
confer on the secretary the title of 
LL. D., and I will have the opportunity 
of seeing him in cloth of purple receiv- 
ing his seventh LL. D. On the 9th he 
will be elected honorary member of 
the Highland Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. This is an unusual honor, 
as it is given to only twenty men out- 
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side of Scotland, or at least of Grea 
Britain, and is an honor wel] deserved. 
HENRY WALLACE * 





Our Navy Appropriation 


The United States is spending 


al- 
most $150,000,000 a year on her navy. 
This amounts to $400,000 per day - 


$2,777 per minute. It is about ten 
times as much as all of the stateg 
spend on their educational institutions, 
Notwithstanding this heavy expendi. 
ture, we are told that large additional 


expenditures are necessary to keep 
the navy in fighting condition. Those 


who favor such large expenditure for 
a navy do so on the theory that a navy 
which is ready to ught at the drop of 
a hat will keep us out of trouble; that 
we are less likely to have to fight if 
we are ready. 

Nations are composed of individuals, 
and while people in a collective ¢g. 
pacity sometimes act differently than 
they do as individuals, in general the 
same motives and policies govern with 
the one as with the other. We are 
not altogether sure that the man who 
is primed and cocked for a fight is the 
man who keeps out of it. Our obser. 
vation is that the fellow who is ready 
for a fight is in trouble oftener than 
the man who is not ready to fight, 
and consequently is not all the time 
thinking about fighting. 

The United States needs a navy for 
police duty and of sufficient strength 
to protect the interests of its citizens 
in foreign countries occasionally, but 
we are not yet ready to believe that 
we need anything like such a navy as 
our militant friends want. We believe 
there would be less chance for war if 
we should cut down our navy to a 
smaller number of really efficient ships 
and devote at least a half of the mon- 
ey which we have been expending on 
the navy in education and extending 
our acquaintance with foreign peoples, 


Use the Drill 


For two years now we have had 
heavy crops of winter wheat, and, 
stimulated by this, the acreage will 
probably be increased this fall. En- 
couraged by large crops in the fields 
of their neighbors, many will sow win- 
ter wheat for the first time. To all 
such we venture a word of caution— 
buy a drill, or make sure that you 
can rent one at the time you want it. 
We have grown winter wheat for thir- 
ty years, and for about that length of 
time have urged it as a substitute for 
the oat crop in central and southern 
Iowa. But we regard the disk drill 
as a prime necessity. There have 
been some good crops grown by broad- 
casting, but these are not common; 
conditions must be just right. Witha 
well prepared seed bed and the seed 
drilled in, winter wheat is about as 
certain as any crop in central and 
southern Iowa. But use the drill 








Turnips for Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you furnish information con- 
cerning silage made of turnips? I 
would like to know whether they would 
fatten cattle or not. I have some 
ground on which I failed to get a stand 
of corn, and I have been thinking of 
seeding this to cowpeas or to turnips. ! 
tried peas last year, and raised noth- 
ing but vines. This is bottom land, 
and very rich. I would like to know 
what other feed should be used with 
turnips either as silage or just as they 
are pulled.” 

So far as we know, no one ever tried 
to make silage from turnips, and w® 
do not suspect that anyone ever will. 
They are really too watery to make 
satisfactory silage, and it is more con- 
venient to store #:em whole in a root 
cellar or in the barn, and slicé just be- 
fore feeding. Turnips have a similar 
feeding value in every way to corm 
silage, but pound for pound, contain 
just twice as much water. If the corm 
at the time it is put in the silo is very 
dry, it might be worth while experi- 
menting with the addition of turnips. 
They would furnish considerable mois- 
ture, and we suspect might possibly 
be of value in helping the corn to pack 
more tightly together. For a silage 
crop we would prefer cowpeas to tur- 
nips. 
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Our Crumbling Political Idols 

We must confess to a large degree 
of sympathy with the Iowa reader of 
the Farmer who writes: 

“What are we coming to? When I 
ead Secretary of State Bryan’s an- 
nouncement that he found it necessary 
to lecture for money a part of this 
summer because he could not get along 
on his $12,000 salary, it seems as if the 
very foundations were crumbling. Can 
this be our ‘Peerless Leader’? Is this 
the same ‘Bill’ Bryan we knew out 
nere? Is it possible that our great 
Commoner, our advocate of Jefferson- 
jar simplicity, our friend of the com- 
mon people, can not live on $1,000 a 
month? And can he be willing to do 
jecturing for pay when occupying the 
highest cabinet position? Please tell 
ys that it is not true—that it is simply 
a scheme of his enemies to bring dis- 
credit upon him.” 

We feel for our correspondent, but 
we have no reassuring news. It seems 
that in the course of a Chautauqua 
speech for which he received pay, Mr. 
Bryan took occasion to say that he 
found his salary of $12,000 a year in- 
adequate to cover his living expenses, 
and consequently would do some Chau- 
tauqua lecturing this summer for pay. 
Later, in answer to criticisms which 
very quickly appeared in the public 
press, Mr. Bryan explained that for a 
great many years he had been making 
a profit through his lecturing of about 
$10,000 a year over and above all of 
his living expenses. He said that while 
he was willing to forego the oppor- 
tunity of adding $10,000 a year to his 


wealth in order to serve the govern- 
ment as a cabinet officer, he did not 
fee] called upon to draw upon his ac- 


cumulations to piece out his salary. 

It has been suggested that with equal 
propriety Attorney General McRey- 
nolds might take a few law cases on 
the side; that Secretary Wilson might 
take a couple of months off during the 
dull season and pick up a few honest 
pennies working at his old occupation 
of coal mining; that Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Houston might get a sum- 
mer’s job in a university or agricul- 
tural college; and that each of the oth- 
er cabinet members might put in a 
few weeks at his old business and get 
enough ahead to stay in the cabinet a 
while longer. Just as we used to work 
our way through college. 

Of course there are many who are 
so unfeeling as to suggest that $12,000 
a year is a pretty fair salary, and that 
if any member of the cabinet does not 
feel that he can scrimp along on that, 
he should resign rather than take up 
outside work. In answer to this, it 
may be argued that if the salary of 
$12,000 is not sufficient, and if cabinet 
members are not to be permitted to 
earn additional money while occupying 
government positions, then cabinet of- 
fices would necessarily have to be filled 
with rich men who could draw on their 
accumulations. The rejoinder to this 
argument would be that there is no 
real need for any cabinet officer to 
spend more than $12,000 a year on liv- 
ing expenses, and that if he wishes to 
put on style, he should draw on his own 
resources. 

Members of past cabinets have made 

no complaints concerning the salary. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, for 
example, saved a very comfortable sum 
out of his salary, although during a 
considerable part of his term of office 
the salary was but $8,000. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that though ‘he 
had repeated opportunities to write for 
pay, Secretary Wilson persistently re- 
fused to add to his salary in this way, 
although he could have done so with- 
out in the least interfering with his of- 
ficial duties. Mr. Bryan might well 
take counsel with Secretary Wilson, 
both as to his style of living, and as to 
the ethics that should govern the out- 
side activities of a cabinet officer. Of 
all the members of the cabinet, Mr. 
Bryan is the one who is least able to 
Sustain himself in the position which 
he has taken. 
_ We should feel worse about this were 
it not that the past year has been one 
of disillusionment. One by one our po- 
litical heroes have fallen to the com- 
mon level. Our sensibilities have been 
blunted by the repeated shocks, and 
now that Mr. Bryan has dealt this last 
crushing blow, we are just about ready 
to say that we shall never, never, have 
another political hero, 





How the Railroads Can Help 
the Farmer 


We have never seen the time when 
the managers of railroads were so anx- 
ious to help the farmer, not so much 
to make money as to increase the prod- 
uct of the farm and the amount of 
freight they would have to handle. Now 
this is laudable, even though it may 
appear to be a selfish ambition. No 
just criticism can be made of any man 
because in an honest way he attempts 
to increase the amount of his business. 
If we were running a railroad, we 
would want to increase the tonnage; 
for the greater the tonnage, the great- 
er would be the profit, even if rates 
were not advanced. If we were run- 
ning a railroad through an agricultural 
country, we would certainly encourage 
the farmers in every possible way to 
increase the freight they delivered to 
us. 
There is one way, however, which 
the railroads have apparently not con- 
sidered, the adoption of which would 
profit them and profit the farmer still 
more. The time is near at hand when, 
in all the older sections of the country, 
the lands that have been farmed to 
corn and other grain will become acid; 
and if they are to grow clover success- 
fully or alfalfa at all, the acidity must 
be corrected. The only way as yet dis- 
covered for correcting this acidity is to 
treat it with from one to two tons of 
ground limestone per acre. When this 
is done, the spots of sorrel, which blot 
the landscape from eastern Iowa to the 
Atlantic coast, will disappear and clo- 
ver and alfalfa will grow instead. This 
will enrich the land, increase the num- 
ber of live stock, and by this means 
increase the number of bushels of grain 
and increase the tonnage of the rail- 
roads. 

Farmers are not applying ground 
limestone for the reason that they can 
not get it in any great amount west of 
the Mississippi. The way to enable 
them to get it is for the railroads to 
ask the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to put in a very 
low rate on ground limestone, such a 
rate as the big cement factories secure, 
a rate approximating that for slack 
coal. If a rate of this kind was al- 
lowed, so that the farmer could get the 
limestone from the quarry to his near- 
est station at the minimum cost, we 
would have no trouble to persuade the 
farmers to try it. 

The question arises: Why do not 
the limestone quarries furnish the 
limestone? Simply for the reason that 
the rates west of the Mississippi are 
prohibitive. The farmer can afford to 
pay a good price for ground limestone, 
if he can have a low freight rate. If 
they had a cheap freight rate and knew 
there was a market for the output, 
these same factories could all furnish 
ground limestone very cheaply. And 
where there are no cement factories, 
enterprising men could very easily put 
up machinery for grinding this lime- 
stone, of which there is an abundance 
in almost every city. 

Thus we could put a foundation un- 
der these old farm lands that would 
make the prairies bloom with clover, 
and would make a success of the grow- 
ing of alfalfa wherever desired on most 
of the corn lands in these states. As it 
is now, when we persuade a man to test 
his soil for aciidty and find out why 
he can not grow clover, and persuade 
him that ground limestone is the cure, 
he says: Where can I get it? If we 
ask the cement manufacturer to fur- 
nish ground limestone, he will say he 
has a few inquiries for it, but not suf- 
ficient to justify him in installing the 
necessary machinery. 

The key to the situation, therefore, 
is a low freight rate on ground lime- 
stone. With this guaranteed, we would 
be willing to undertake a campaign of 
education which will put money in the 
treasuries of the railroads, enable the 
farmers to grow clover, and make 
farming immensely more profitable in 
these older sections of the country than 
it is now. 


The Wise Canadian 


If the management of the natural 
resources is the extreme of folly, the 
management of similar resources by 
the Canadian government is the acme 
of wisdom. We started out to settle 
up the United States much in the spirit 








of the boy whose father gives him a 
check book with unlimited credit, to 
give him a chance to see life. You 
know where that boy winds up. We 
gave away our lands, with everything 
they contained down to China, or at 
least half-way. 

Pennsylvania started out to preserve 
her rights to gold and silver, reserv- 
ing a certain per cent delivered at the 
pit’s mouth, whenever she gave a pat- 
ent; but she did not reserve any of 
her coal rights. The result is the coal 
combination, for which we are paying 
the penalty every winter. Canada, as 
we understand it, reserves all her min- 
erals. 

The United States sold without res- 
ervation the land that was covered by 
great forests. Canada does not sell 
her timber land, but sells the timber. 
We have no longer any great forests 
east of the Rocky mountains. Canada 
will have forests as long as there is a 
Canada; therefore cheap lumber. 

We started out to give away our 
water powers, making no reservation 
to protect the rights of the people in 
this natural resource. A large per 
cent of them have now been gobbled up 
by great corporations, which will levy 
tribute on us for all time to come. We 
do not know just what Canada’s policy 
is with regard to this, but we take it 
that she is not such a fool. 

The Canadian Pacific railroad, which 
received a grant of 25,000,000 acres of 
land, is in its management carrying 
out the general policy of the nation. 
It will not sell land to speculators. It 
once did so, and learned wisdom by 
experience. It encourages settlement, 
but requires every man to improve. It 
furthermore selects immigrants of the 
best material for settlers. Coming 
over from Liverpool, you can travel 
from that city to the Pacific coast on 
the Canadian Pacific line, and for all 
we know on to Japan and China. We 
were greatly interested in the steerage 
passengers. We found they were near- 
ly all from northern Europe. We in- 
quired why there were no southern 
Europeans, and the officer replied: 
“We don’t want them; at least on the 
farms.” 

The result will be that in a hundred 
years from now, Canada, lying far to 
the north, will be an immensely rich 
country simply because she has con- 
served her resources. After most of 
the horses had been stolen out of the 
stable, we undertook, under the Roose- 
velt administration, to lock the door, 
and did lock it. Ever since, there have 
been attempts to take off the staple. 
steal the lock, and get the rest of the 
horses. If the present administration 
is not wise, they will succeed in doing 
it. We feel like taking off our hat to 
Canada for her superior wisdom in 
managing her resources, 


The Social Value of a Farm 


Wallaces’ Farmer had something to 
say on this subject a few weeks ago, 
which has caught the attention of the 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, who has 
the faculty of saying things that hit 


the spot, no matter what he is discuss- 
ing. We can not forbear quoting what 
the Dairyman has to say on the sub- 


ject, as follows: 
Wallaces’ Farmer of May 2d has a very 


thoughtful and pertinent editorial on the 
social value of a farm. How many men 
have we known who after living for years 
on a farm, getting things into good shape 
about them and surrounded with good 
neighbors, have broken up all their con- 
nections, sold their farms and moved off 
west to live their lives over again. In 
very many cases we have known, in one 
way or another, that they and their en- 
tire families bitterly lamented the change. 
They could not get the same old neighbors 
again; life was not what it used to be. 
Even if they could see a certain amount 
of financial gain in the matter, that did 
not compensate for all the losses that 
came to them. 

When a farmer, and especially a dairy 
farmer, is ‘“‘well fixed” as they say, with 
a good, productive farm under him and 
a choice lot of live stock about him, he is, 
in our opinion, a very foolish and short- 
sighted man to desert such good fortune. 
Even selling the farm and moving into 
town nearby is very often a losing ven- 
ture. Farmers, as a rule, have very poor 
judgment as to what it costs to live in 
town where they have to buy everything. 
It is better a good deal to keep the farm 
and put it in the hands of the tenant at 
a fair rate, for there is hardly a farm in 
the country but that one-half of its pro- 
duction will rate more than double in cash 








value what the interest would amount to 
if it were sold. But that is an economie 
question and not a social one. 

There are a big lot of discontented 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin farmers 
up in Canada today, who, if their letters 
to friends back home are any criterion, 
would ilke to be back on the old farm and 
among the old frienus mighty well. They 
never before realized that they had a so- 
cial side to their nature, or that there 
was something in a farm home that they 
had built up that all the money in the 
world could not buy nor sell. 

We wish our readers who are think- 
ing of selling out and moving to town 
would read this quotation pretty care- 
fuly. Suppose you sell a quarter sec- 
tion at $150 an acre, or $24,000. This 
seems like a lot of money, but ordinar- 
ily you can not expect to get more than 
5 per cent on it. The most the savings 
banks will give you is 4 per cent, and 
out of this you must pay your taxes. 
Suppose you have a family of four or 
five to keep, and especially boys and 
girls at the expensive age of sixteen 
to twenty, whose demands will make 
the saying, “Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that little long,” ap- 
pear utterly absurd. 

The excuse comes—and we get num- 
bers of them every year: We are get- 
ting old; we can’t work as we used to; 
hired help is scarce, often very poor, 
and often unreliable. We have just got 
to leave the farm. 

We realize all that. We know there 
is a time coming when a man can not 
plow as he used to; when work that 
was once a joy becomes a burden; 
when the young folks must be provided 
for. We see all that; but is there not 
a better way than moving to town? You 
can build an additional house on the 
farm quite as cheaply, all things con- 
sidered, as in town. A garden on the 
farm will yield quite as much as a gar- 
den in town, if you have one. You 
will not be obliged to form new asso- 
ciates and associations. There may be 
better neighbors in town, but we doubt 
it; and you will have more difficulty 
in getting right close to them than you 
do with the men you have known for 
years, 

You can not move an old tree very 
successfully, nor can you move an old 
man or woman more successfully. Bet- 
ter build a house for yourself, keep a 
few acres of ground and a team, and 
keep an eye on the tenant, whether he 
be your son or son-in-law or a nephew 
or a stranger. Grow some fine chick- 
ens, some fine seed corn. Use your 
influence to get a better school. Go to 
the country church and surprise the 
pastor, the elder and the deacons by 
your interest. This will be vastly bet- 
ter and more satisfying than going to 
town. 

Theory, you say? Yes, theory; but 
one that has worked out admirably 
wherever it has been tried. To be 
brutally frank with you, in the major- 
ity of casges:the people don’t want you 
in town. They say you are stingy, 2 
tight-wad; that you are “ferninst” im- 
proving’ the streets; that you have no 
political :influence anyway except your 
vote. This is what they say about you 
in town. Mind you, we are not saying 
this, and they won’t say it to you right 
out; but we are voicing their inner 
thoughts. 

There is something wonderfully 
charming about the old friends, the 
folks you have known since you were 
a boy; nice old women that you waited 
on when they were girls; people who 
have helped you out in times of sick- 
ness and trouble; who have been ready 
to do anything for you, except perhaps 
give you money, and sometimes they 
have even done that. Stick to these 
old folks; stand by the old friends and 
cherish them; keep near them. It will 
be money in your pocket in the long 
run and mean happiness in your life. 





Slaughter of Calves 


A Washington correspondent sends 
out a story to the effect that the high 
prices of meat have led deep thinking 
economists to consider the advisability 
of requesting the introduction of a bill 
in congress to regulate the ages at 
which cattle may be slaughtered. He 
adds: “One plan proposed is to prohibit 
the slaughter of male cattle under the 
age of three years and females under 
six years.” 

We find it hard to believe that any 
“deep thinking economist” in the Uni- 
ted States could be guilty of such an 
absurd proposal, 
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The Muscatine County Expert 
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Late last winter, Mr. K. A. Kirkpat- 
rick came as crop expert to work with 
the farmers of Muscatine county, Iowa. 
i knew Mr. Kirkpatrick when he went 
to the agricultural college at Ames. He 
always did his work there in a most 
original way, and yet conscientiously. 
I was prepared, therefore, to find that 
he was doing his work in just a little 
different way from the other county 
experts. 

My day with Mr. Kirkpatrick began 
at 8:30 in the morning. He was busy 
looking over letters, but to give me an 
idea of his work while he was busy, 
he gave me a scrap book in which he 
had placed all that the county papers 
had had to say concerning him during 


the last three or four months. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick had lectured here, and Mr. 
Kirkpatricl. had lectured there. At 


this schoolhouse he had given a talk 
to a farmers’ institute, and at that 
town hall he had entertained a grange 
with a stereopticon lecture. An account 
was given of a boys’ camp which was 
to come off during early August, at 
which the boys were to learn the fun- 
damental principles of judging live 
stock and corn so that they might be 
able to compete to the best advantage 
in the boys’ contest at the state fair. 
And there were a number of articles 
written by Mr. Kirkpatrick upon all 
kinds of agricultural subjects. He told 
of the habits of different kinds of in- 
sects, and how to get the best of them. 
Many of his stories, however, were on 
horticultural subjects, such as “How 
to Spray Rose Bushes,” “How to Prune 
Fruit Trees,” ete. I suggested that he 
Was going rather too much to horticul- 
ture. He laughingly defended himself 
by saying that, writing every day, he 
couldn’t always have plain agricultural 
subjects to talk on, but he could al- 
ways rely on his fund of horticultural 
information. (Mr.. Kirkpatrick bas 
been connected with horticultural work 
in the states of Iowa, Minnesota and 
Washington.) Later I saw, however, 
that Mr. Kirkpatrick was right in giv- 
ing at least some horticultural infor- 
mation, for in Muscatine county a 
larger proportion of the people are in- 
terested in horticulture than in any 
other part of the state. 

Refore leaving the office, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick showed me his stereopticon 
machine and five hundred slides which 
he had prepared. There were book 
shelves which he had made himself. 
On a table were weeds, some of which 
he had already identified. and others 
duplicates of which had been sent to 
Doctor Pammel, at Ames, for identifi- 
cation. In glass bottles with formalin 
as a preservative were alfalfa roots 
showing the nodules which enrich the 
soil. Finely ground limestone on the 
table was a sample from a company 
which would furnish such a quality at 
50 cents per ton. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, like the other coun- 
ty experts, has to send in every week 


to the United States Department of 
Agriculture a record of how he has 
spent his time every day. I looked 


over a number of these record sheets 
and noted that he had been working 
most of the time for from ten to fifteen 
hours a day Perhaps two or three 
hours would be spent on office work, 
making out reports, answering corre- 
spondence. Four or five hours 
would be 
another four or five hours 
There was one especially busy week 
of lecturing, Mr. Kirkpatrick told me, 
when he was unable to get back home 
o'clock in the morning for 


etc. 


before one 
s ral ehts in succession. 

The United States department evi- 
dently thinks that the crop experts 
may not have enough to do, and so it 
sends out blanks to fill in as to man- 
agement of manure, live stock, crops, 
fertilizers, For instance, I have 
before me at this very moment a blank 
requiring full information as to a farm, 
kind of soil, whether owned or rented, 
value, rotation followed, crops grown, 
and the acres in each, yields, 
number and value of live stock kept, 
value of live stock sold, expenses for 
labor, feed, fertilizers, machinery, re- 
pairs, taxes. etc., net income from the 
farm, and interest on the investment. 
Surely it is quite simple for the aver- 
age farmer to fill out a little statement 
of this sort, and if this is not enough, 


ete, 
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there are special investigations as to | pert need never be idle. 


just the labor it takes to secure a crop. 
How many hours are spent in plowing, 
disking, harrowing, cultivating, etc.? 
In the case of stock, just what is the 
cost of housing, housing feeds, yard- 
ing, watering and feeding stock, hand- 
ling manure, marketing? Just what ra- 
tions are fed, and what is the cost per 
day? How much manure is produced. 
What price is received for the stock, 
and where is it shipped? A county ex- 








He could 
work twenty-four hours a day with a 
big office force, and still have many 
things demanding his attention. 

We left the courthouse in the little 
automobile which all county experts 
seem to require. First we went down 
on the island which is so famous for 
melons and other market garden crops. 
Stopping at Mr. Hahn’s place, we found 
him in the back yard, tinkering with 
a curious sort of machine which he 








Mr. Kirkpatrick. 














Planting melons on Heinz farm. 








sales, | 


spent out on some farm, and 
lecturing. | 








Rye grown between melon rows for green manure. 





claimed would cultivate and spray po. 
tatoes at the same time. We were both 
rather doubtful of it at first, but he 
had his boy pull it along the road for 
us, and we could see that by the gear. 
ing on the wheel and a chain, he haq 
been able to work a pump 50 as to get 
up pressure to spray. His idea is g 
good one, but I am not sure just how 
it will work out. It may prove to be 
a time saver. 

Just before we started from the of- 
fice, Mr. Hahn had telephoned in that 
he wanted some poison for potato bugs, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick had brought it along 
with him, together with instructions 
for using. While he was taking the 
stuff out of the car, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
explained that four pounds of the gal 
soda and one pound of the white ar- 
senic should be mixed and boiled for 
fifteen minutes in a gallon of water, or 
until all of the arsenic was dissolved, 
Then eight pounds of the stone lime 
was to be slaked and added. The mix. 
ture was to be used at the rate of one 
part to about one hundred and fifty 
parts of water. 

Going out to look at the potatoes, we 
found the striped, black and yellow, 
Colorado beetles in full possession. The 
old ones were mating on the leaves, 
On the under side of the leaves we 
could find the orange colored eggs. 
The slimy, dirty, reddish colored slugs 
were just commencing to come from 
the eggs. It was high time for spray- 
ing. 

Mr. Hahn wanted Mr. Kirkpatrick to 
take a look at the cabbage patch, for 
the wilt was hitting it bad. About half 
the plants were perfectly healthy, but 
the leaves of the others had turned 
yellow, and the plants were badly 
stunted. 

All the soil on this farm was pretty 
sandy. The problem is to keep it sup- 
plied with decaying vegetable matter. 
In his melon patch, Mr. Hahn used a 
curious system which Mr. Kirkpatrick 
tells me is quite general over the 
island. In the fall, the patch is plant- 
ed to rye. In the spring, just enough 
of the rye is plowed up so that the 
melons may be planted, and the rye 
between the melon rows is left stand- 
ing. Gradually more and more of it is 
turned under as the season advances. 
In this way the maximum amount of 
green manure is obtained for this 
sandy land, while at the same time 
melons are being raised. Mr. Hahn 
expected this year to have some of his 
muskmelons ready for the early Au- 
gust market; but for the most part his 
melons will be much later than usual. 

Mr. Hahn showed us a device he had 
made for distributing fertilizer along 
potato rows at the time of the first 
cultivation. Another device of which 
he was quite proud consisted of a gas- 
oline engine in the tool house, con- 
nected by means of wires so that it 
would run a washing machine, etc., in 
a dwelling one hundred feet away. 

Mr. Hahn entertained us so long that 
we did not have time to visit other 
farmers on the island. But Mr. Kirk- 
patrick told me a little something 
about it. In all there are 30,000 acres, 
jutting out into the Mississippi river. 
The soil varies greatly in composition, 
but generally tends toward a sand. 
Market gardening is the general type 
of farming. Near Muscatine the land 
is selling as high as $300 per acre. 

As we were driving back to town, I 
learned that salary, expenses and ev- 
erything considered, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
had about $3,000 a year at his disposal. 
Twelve hundred of this is from the 
government; $500 from the Muscatine 
Commercial Club, and $1,000 (this to 
be spread over three years) from Mr. 
Rosenwald, of the Sears, Roebuck Co. 
The remainder comes from the farmers. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick does not like to see 
the contributions from the farmers 
centering in any one community. He 
would prefer to have all the farmers 
contributing a little. Small contribu- 
tions distributed over a great number 
means the most interest. Time and 
again during the day, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
deplored the fact that so small funds 
were at his disposal. 

At lunch that noon, we met Mr. Mur- 
phy, an old Ames football player, and 
a classmate of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s. He 
is now with the Heinz Pickle Company 
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Belgium 

As a distinct nation, Belgium is fifty 
years younger than the United States. 
Before that time she was owned by 
Holland, France, Spain and Austria. 

The Belgian people are peculiar be- 
cause half of them speak French and 
half speak Flemish, two languages that 
are even more widely different than 
French and English. The better edu- 

cated Belgians, of whom there are al- 
most a million, speak both French and 
Flemish. Imagine what it would be 
like if all the Iowans north of Des 
Moines spoke English and all south 
spoke Spanish. That is the way with 
the Belgians—all south of Brussels 
speak French, while those to the north 
speak Flemish. Brussels, the capital, 
js one of the few Belgian towns in 
which both languages are spoken. Here 
you may see all the street signs labeled 
twice, once in French and once in 
Flemish. 

The people speaking the different 
languages are themselves different. The 
Flemings to the north are a fair-haired 
race closely akin to the Dutch and the 
Germans. Their language is practical- 
lythe same as the Dutch, and their 
ways of doing things are much the 
same. They are rather slow and plod- 
ding, but they accomplish things, and 
work for the future. The French speak- 
ing people, or the Walloons, to the 
south, are said to be a gay, light-heart- 
ed race which- lives each day for itself. 
They are quicker witted than the 
Flemings, but they are not the good 
farmers, for they seem to prefer the 
stir and bustle of city life. In fact, in 
South Belgium the farm houses are 
gathered together in villages as they 
are in France, while in North Belgium 
they are scattered out over the land as 
in Holland. 

The fair-haired German peoples have 
not, as a rule, gotten along very well 
with the darker Latin races, but Bel- 
gium is an exception. The Flemings 
and the Walloons are opposites in a 
great many ways, yet they have weld- 
ed themselves together into a true na- 
tion. The result of the combination of 
these two peoples has been the devel- 
opment of the spirit of give and take. 
The true Belgian is very adaptable—a 
good “mixer,” we would say. He comes 
in almost daily contact with French, 
English, German and Dutch, and so 
learns how different peoples look at 
things. The Belgians are great people 
to take part in international move- 
ments. An international congress of 
farm women will be held at Ghent this 
summer. 

The Belgians have had great experi- 
ence with different types of human na- 
ture, but nevertheless have failed to 
avoid religious difficulties. Religion 
and politics in Belgium are almost 
identical. On the one hand there is 
the Catholic party, which has been in 
power now for twenty-nine years; on 
the other hand, the Liberal party. The 
Catholic party represents the conserv- 
ative element, while the Liberal party 
represents the progressives, radicals, 
and socialists. Ever since the king- 
dom of Belgium was founded, eighty 
years ago, the two parties have fought 
bitterly over the question of school 
control. The Catholics have been try- 
ing to provide for government support 
of Catholic schools, and for religious 
training during school hours. Thirty- 
four years ago the liberals were in 
power for a few years, and upset the 
Catholic regime, but since 1884 the 
Catholics have been in full control, and 
the Belgian educational system repre- 
sents Catholic ideas today. 

Relgium is one of the two countries 
in Europe where education is not com- 
pulsory. As a result, one-sixth to one- 
tenth of the children never go to school 
at all. Many of those who do go at- 
tend only half the time. Consequently, 
hearly one-fifth of the Belgians over 
eight years of age can neither read nor 
write. But the Belgian educational 
System is remarkably economical. 
There is spent in Belgium for educa- 
tional purposes only $7.50 per child per 
annum, whereas, we in the United 
States spend $84. One reason for the 
cheap education is the large classes, 
averaging about fifty pupils to the 
class. The school buildings are cheap, 
and the salariés are low. Many of the 
teachers are priests and nuns. 
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In some of the schools they teach 
during school hours, during the period 
of religious instruction, such cate- 
chisms as the following: 


“Is not liberalism also an enemy of 
the church? Liberalism properly un- 
derstood is also an enemy of the 
church. 


“What do you understand by liberal- 
ism? It is the doctrine ef those who 
pretend that it is possible to govern 
without paying attention to the rights 
of the true church. 


“Is this doctrine condemned? Yes; 
the Sovereign Pontiff has condemned 
it several times, and especially in the 
encyclical of 1885. * * #* 


“Is there not at the present time a 
still more terrible enemy? Yes; so- 
cialism. 

“What are the principles of social- 
ism? The chief are, neither God, nor 
master, nor family, nor property, nor 
heaven, nor hell. 

“Can such error be maintained? No; 
never. 

“Are the socialists the true friends 
= the workingman? No; they mislead 

im.’ 





There is said to be great bitterness 
between the Catholics and the Liber- 
als. It is rather interesting to note 
that the fair haired Flémings, who 
make such good farmers, aré as a rule 
strong Catholics, whereas the dark- 
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haired Walloons, who like to live in 
town, are in many cases Liberals. The 
division was noticeable in the strike 
three months ago. City socialist work- 
ingmen struck because they were get- 
ting only one vote, whereas the land 
owners, who are mostly Catholics, were 
getting two and sometimes three votes. 
There are 900,000 men in Belgium who 
have but one vote. They are mostly 
workingmen with but very little prop- 
erty or education. There are about 
400,000 men who have two votes. These 
are men over twenty-five years of age 
who own property. About 300,000 men 
have three votes. They are those who 
have a university diploma or who are 
over thirty-five years of age, are fath- 
ers of families, and pay more than a 
certain amount of taxes. If all the 
men had but one vote, the socialist 
workingmen would probably come into 
power. As it is, the Catholics, who 
are largely land owning farmers, con- 
trol the situation because of their plu- 
ral vote, and in spite of the fact that 
they are in a minority otherwise. April 
14, 1913, over 350,000 socialist working- 
men struck, demanding not shorter 
hours nor more wages, but asking that 
every man have one vote and no more. 
Within a week or two, the Catholic 
government gave in, promising gradual 
reform within the next three or four 
years. 


On the face of it, the Belgian system 
of plural voting looks good. It puts 








Good and 


These two steers were fed at the 
Nebraska station last winter. The 
dark steer gained an average of 1.5 
pounds daily; the white face steer 
2.5 pounds. The poor steer sold for 
$7.80 per hundredweight; the good 
steer for $8.50. When put in the feed 
lot, the dark steer weighed 1,051 
pounds as compared with 1,067 pounds 


Poor Steers 


for the white face. When brought out 
the steers weighed 1,285 and 1,457 
pounds. To the eye, these steers do 
not present any great difference; yet 
the white face sold for $15 more than 
the dark steer, and the cost of putting 
on his 390 pounds of gain was but very 
little more than the dark steer’s 234 
pounds, 
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This good steer gained 2.5 pounds daily and sold for $8.50 per cwt. 





the power of government in the hands 
of those who ought to know how to 
govern. It fails because the property, 
holders, et al., who should know how 
to govern, do not properly respect the 
rights of the workingmen. 





The stranger traveling in Belgium 
will notice sometimes in the early, 
morning and evening the large nume- 
bers of workingmen traveling third- 
class to and from work. It seems that 
all the railroads of thé country (most 
of which are owned by the govern- 
ment) issue very cheap workingmen’s 
tickets. They are issued on the basis 
of going to and from work six days a 
week. For instance ,a Belgian work- 
ingman can live twelve and a half 
miles from his work and go back and 
forth every day for a week on a ticket 
costing 29 cents. If he lives twenty- 
five miles from his work, the ticket 
costs only 38 cents. These very cheap 
tickets have resulted in a large per- 
centage of the Belgian workingmen liv- 
ing in the country. This is fine for the 
wife and children, but hard on the 
man because of the time taKen in get- 
ting to and from work. 

From the standpoint of the farmer 
and shipper there are fine railways in 
Belgium. At different seasons of the 
year they make up special trains for 
hauling farm produce. For the mar- 
ket gardeners they will have special 
night trains. On some of these trains 
the rates are as cheap as 14 cents for 
hauling forty-four pounds sixty-two 
miles. We think of Iowa as being un- 
usually well equipped with railroads, 
but Belgium has nearly three times as 
many railroads per square niile. Near- 
ly half the Belgian railways, however, 
are what are known as “light railways” 
—which are narrow-gauge, and run 
along the ordinary wagon road at a 
rate of only about eighteen miles an 
hour. Nevertheless, these light rail- 
ways are efficient and do their work 
very cheaply, for the original cost of 
roadbed and the maintenance cost are 
small. 

Like coéperation, the use of fertiliz- 
ers, and everything else which is of 
benefit or apparent benefit to farmers, 
the good railway system has increased 
the value of land. In some cases it is 
claimed that the value has doubled be- 
cause of improved facilities. 

Under Catholic control, the Belgian 
government seems to have followed a 
definite policy of intelligent national 
improvement. The Belgian farmers, al- 
though not naturally so intelligent as 
those of the United States, have been 
quick to take up with improved scien- 
tific methods. This has been largely 
due to intelligent leadership by Catho- 
lic priests, and to efficient agricultural 
organizations under the Catholic gov- 
ernment. But the Belgian efforts to- 
ward permanent prosperity seem to 
me non-availing. Every help given the 
farmers has proved temporary. This 
has been true of the increased use of 
fertilizers, of codperation, of agricul- 
tural education, of good roads, and of 
improved railroad facilities. All these 
have proved of temporary benefit, for 
they soon raised the price of land. The 
increased price of land and the ever- 
increasing pressure of population con- 
tinually make new improvements nec- 
essary. The increased value of land 
is a bad thing simply because about 
one per cent of the farmers- of Bel- 
gium own about three-fifths of the land. 
It certainly is a bad thing to have a 
small part of the population benefiting 
at the expense of the rest. If in the 
future, Iowa’s tenants, by improving 
their methods of farming, increase the 
value of land by $50 dn acre, and the 
rent by $2, they will have a right to 
complain: “What is the use?” and 
then fall back into out-of-date ways 
of doing things. To me Belgian agri- 
culture teaches above all things else, 
not that we in the United States should 
use commercial fertilizer, not that we 
should coédperate, not that we should 
build good roads, or improve our rail- 
road facilties (although it certainly 
would be well if we did all these 
things); but that we should provide 
some way of securing the unearned in- 
crement of increased land values to all 
workers on the land. When that is 
done, there will be a real incentive for 
increasing land value by improved sci- 
entific, business and coéperative meth- 
ods. 
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i Besinené Parteat That | 
Will Do All The Work 


If you want to go into business for yourself 

-and if you want a partner that will doall 
the work and which you ean depend upon 
every minute in the day, geta 


BUCKEYE 
Traction Ditcher 


With this machine you can do expert eon- 
tract ditching. You can cut ditches that are 
absolutely perfect in every way—ditches that 
are uniform size, true to gride and which 
have clean, smooth, straight sides. 

Good farming requires this kind of 
work and farmers everywhere are 
lookimg for the man who owns a Buck- 
eye. They want him to dig their 
ditches because they are sure of the 
results and know the work will be 
done quickly and at a reasonable price. 

The Buckeye will average 100 to 150 rods a 
day aceording to the soil and can be operated 
9to10 months in the year. You will have 
just about as much work as you can handle 
and your profits will run as high as $15 to $18 
a day. 

Those are just the bare facts. If 
you want to know the ins and outs of 
the ditching business write for catalog 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 














a FINDLAY, OHIO J 








ERE’S a fine 

chance to save 

money if you are 
thinking of building a 
Silo this year. Get in 
touch with us quickly 
for our prices on Silos 
and Cutters, 


Get the famous Silo with 
doors on hinges—easier to 
open and close than your 
barn doors—keep Silo closed 
air ticht winter and summer 
—saves Siloge and work in 
feeding. The cutter cuts all 
forare crops —easily adjust- 
ed—has all latest improve- 
ments, control lever, grip, 
perfectly housed gears. Sold 
on approval. Get Silo or 
Cutter or both. Mail postal 
today. Address 


Woeds Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co. 
























































No Hoops to Tighten 
No Wood to Shrink 


Notrouble to erect and 
no expense to maintain. The 
only silo that is built 
throughout of materials that 
are unchanging and perma- 
nent. Rust-proof, rot-proof, 
frost-proof, acid-proof, time- 
proof and fool-proof. Wind. 
fire and lightning cannot 
affect the 


AMERICAN 


INGOT IRON 


SILO 


Absolutely air-tight and smooth on the 
imside. Doors open inward. Roof with 
ventilator scuttle door and railing in- 
cluded in price of silo; also ladder and 
chute for silage. No extras to pay for. 
Quickly erected. A wrench is the only 
tool you meed. The “American” cures 
and keeps silage perfectly. No more 
mildew. No seepage or leakage. No loss of 
succulence. Write today for catalog C. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Middletown, O, 
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Pig Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have between seventy-five and 
eighty Poland China pigs from six to 
eight weeks old, which I am weaning. 
I would like to put them on the market 
in January or February. Please give 
me a good ration to feed them. Sixty 
per cent tankage costs $2.35 per 100; 
flour middlings, $1.35, and oil meal, 
$1.55. These pigs have good rape pas- 
ture. I also have twenty winter pigs 
weighing about 100 pounds that I want 
to finish on new corn about November. 
I have about 150 bushels of old com 
for the pigs. Will that be enough to 
run them until new corn comes on, or 
will it pay me to buy corn at 50 cents 
instead of so much mill feed? The 
winter pigs have no rape pasture, but 
have wild grass, timothy and clover. 
Will it be best to feed them the same 
ration as the spring pigs?” 

To the spring pigs, newly weaned, 
with the run of rape pasture, we would 
feed a mixture of about fifteen parts 
of corn to one of tankage. The corn 
may be fed on the ear or it may be 
shelled, or shelled and soaked, or part 
of it may be ground and mixed in a 
slop with the tankage. At the Iowa 
station they are getting good results 
this year from feeding the shelled corn 
in a self feeder by itself, and the tank- 
age by itself in another self feeder. 
Under average conditions we would be 
inclined to give the corn on the ear 
and the tankage in a thick slop. On 
good rape pasture, the pigs will be 
eating about four pounds daily per 100 
pounds of live weight. 

It may possibly pay to feed a little 
middlings and oil meal slop to these 
pigs for two or three weeks after wean- 
ing. But at the prices mentioned, it 
will not pay to feed any large quantity 
of either of these feeds, and as soon 


| as possible, it would be well to settle 
| down to a ration of a mixture of fifteen 


or twenty parts of corn to one of tank- 
age. 

It will probably pay to push the 100- 
pound winter pigs right along. They 
will not get much good out of the wild 
grass and timothy pasture. We would 
feed them a mixture of about fifteen 
parts of corn to one of tankage at the 
daily rate of about 4.3 pounds per 100 
pounds of live weight, or enough to 
keep them gaining at the rate of about 
a pound per day. During the next 
three or four months these pigs will 
probably be eating an average of about 
five pounds of corn each daily. At this 
rate our correspondent’s 150 bushels of 
corn should about hold out until new 
corn comes in. He should of course 
take pains rot to change rapidly from 
old to new corn. 


What Is Muck? 


A North Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“What kind of soil is ‘muck’ land? 
Please give full description.” 

In a general way, muck, peat and 
swamp lands are recognized as being 
about the same. All of these soils 
are formed by the decomposition of 
water-loving plants in old swamps. 
They are rich in nitrogen and organic 
material, but often are poor in potas- 
sium, and sometimes in phosphorus. 
To make such soils. produce their ut- 
most, drainage, liming, applications of 
potash, and sometimes phosphate are 
needed. These soils must be thor- 
oughly worked if they are to yield up 
the plant food in which they are quite 
rich. 

Muck soils, as distinguished from 
other swamp soils, are more complete- 
ly decayed. Peat has still enough or- 
ganic matter in it to burn, while muck 
has decomposed until as a rule it does 
not contain enough organic matter to 
burn. 








Melon Lice 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I find in your issue of July 11th that 
an Illinois correspondent asks for a 
remedy for melon lice. I always raise 
a few melons, and have never had a 
failure. I always uSe a good disinfect- 
ant or saponified coal tar creosote. Of 
this you take a tablespoonful to a 
quart of water, and put on your mel- 
ons. It will not only make your plants 
free from bugs and lice, but make them 
strong and healthy. 

MRS. H. S. PEETON. 

Lake County, Indiana. 


“Gearless” 


No gears in the Cartercar Transmission—that’s why it gives 
you good service all the time—over all roads. Greater ef- 
ficiency—climbs steep hills and goes thru bad sand and mud; 
— reliability—nothing to break; greater simplicity—un- 
imited speeds, one lever control; less upkeep—no jerks or 
jars, meaning about one half the usual tire repair bills. You 
buy service—perfect service—when you buy a Cartercar. 


Electric Starter Catalog Free 


Has proven 100% efficient Send for catalog today and 
under all tests. One of the Jearn about this remarkable 
best electric starting and service car. It’sthe car you’ |l 
lighting systems made. buy when you understand it. 


Cartercar Company 
Pontiac, Mich, 
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WEIGH YOUR OWN GRAIN 


Stock and Hay on a “McDonald Pitles” Scale— know positively that you're get- 
ting a“Square Deal.” Protect yourself against errors, which so frequently occur. 


° ” 

“McDonald Pitless” Scales are Absolutely Accurate 
—guaranteed for 10 years. Many in use 21 years and still perfectly accurate. 

Used for weighing U.S. Mails. 

The BEARINGS are PROTECTED and cannot Freeze. 

No pit to fill with snow or water. Easy to erect and if desired can be 
mounted on skids and moved from place to place. 

McDonald Pitles Scales frequently save their cost in a year’s time. 

Let us send you our handsome FREE SCALE BOOK. 
, It’s full of interesting facts. Write today. 
Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer for McDonald Pitless Scales. 


Moline Plow Company 


Dept. 20 
Moline, Hlinois 








An Only for Service This ts our sixth year 
An Only for Cost . onl i the business and 
An Only for Business Agr a <"G a 
An ONLY for YOU! — ABILITY TO BO 


Only $3.75! a che 


The time is at hand when the Farmer requires just as clean water for his 
Hogs as for the Horses or Cattle, and that will be conservative of the water 
supply, and Automatic with the needs of the stock. We have all these re- 
quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. Ask for our new book, ‘‘ HOG 
SENSE.’’ It’s FREE. Address 


ONLY MFG. CO., Hawarden, lowa 











The Spalding Deep-Tilling Machine <¢ 


is doing wonderful work all around you, preparing a 12 to 
16-inch deep, thoroughly pulverized and mixed seed- 
bed, in one operation. Such a seed-bed cannot help but 
increase crops. AND IT DOES. 

Ask for reports from farmers in your neighborhood. We will 
send them to you, together with catalog and other information. 
Spalding Department 69 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 














When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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‘John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle 


=SAh| 


iad 


The Low Down Spreader with the 
Big Drive Wheels 


Here’s your chance to get a low down 
spreader in which the advantage of big drive 
wheels has not been sacrificed for the low down 
feature. 
: The John Deere Spreader has revolutionized 
the spreader business. It is as much an improve- 
ment over the ordinary manure spreader as the 
modern binder was over the old-style reaper. 
Some of its good points are: 


The Beater 


And all its driving parts are mounted on the 
rear axle. Power to drive it is taken from 
the rear axle through simple gears like those 
that have been used on horse-powers for 
many years. This construction is patented. 
You cannot get it on any other spreader. 


Only Hip-High 
Easy to load. The top of the box fs only as 
high as your hips. Each forkful of manure 
is placed just where it is needed. You can 
always see into the spreader. 


Few Parts 


Clutches, chains and adjustments; in fact, 
some two hundred parts in all, are entirely 
done away with. To throw the machine 
into operation, move the lever at the 
driver’s right back until the finger engages 
a large stop at the rear of the machine. 


Roller Bearings 


Together with the simplicity of the machine 
itself, make the John Deere Spreader light 
draft. There are many more reasons that 
have helped to make the demand for John 
Deere Bas pg ey greater than all those 
interested in the spreader business thought 
possible. These features are fully discussed 
in our spreader book, 








Easy =a Only 
Poohin oe Rey Hi 
Loed = a High 
\ \N 4 Ay 
Get This Book Free 


It tells how John Deere Spreaders are made 
and why they are made that way. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of work- 
ing parts and colored pictures of the John 
Deere Spreader in the field. It also has val- 
uable information ing the storing and 
handling and appl of manure to the 
land. Get one of these books free by 

us for our spreader book, Y 28. 


John Deere Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 




















In Cement Floors 
Flileme mOLOl, 19) WMO), bm eryo 


ROSS ori. SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 

No silis to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 

For Cribs, Granari 

. ete. Write today for 

Learn how to make upright sup- 
le et book—“How to Build 


any upright, 
sitaen Get 








Acombined wire splicer,fence 
machine, lifting and pulling jack,cider press, 
pest and stump puller, cable maker, vise, 
wrenches and complete handi-kit. Used by Far- 
mers, Contractors, Teamsters, Threshermen, Fac- 
tories, Millsand Mines. Capacity 2to 4tons. All 
Steel and malleable iron. Guaranteed for Life. 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL AND SAMPLE OFFER 
Westart you out. You can easily place 600in your 
County. Exclusive territory. Experience unneces- 
Sary. Free course in new and original salesmanship. 
Ast catalog and complete prospectus mailed free. 

1x CHAS. E. BENEFIEL 0O., Inc. 

J04 Telephone Bldg., Indianapolis, Indians 


















will met burn when painted with 
PYROLIN Fire Proof Linseed Oil 
Paint Free Booklet. THE IOWA 


AINT MFG. CO., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





The Muscatine County Expert 


(Continued from page 1056.) 





—helping to manage the thousand 
acres of vegetables which the company 
has put in for the season. He is de- 
voting especial attention to different 
combinations of fertilizer for different 
vegetables. Immediately after lunch 
we went out with him to see some of 
the big cabbage and onion fields. It 
seems that the company this year is 
putting in 375 acres to cabbage, 150 
acres of tomatoes, 60 acres of onions, 
100 acres of cucumbers, in addition to 
a number of acres in dill and miscel- 
laneous crops. At one place there were 
some thirty boys weeding onions under 
the supervision of a foreman. They 
were glad to stop while we took their 
picture. In another place were about 
the same number of women and girls. 
Several Bohemians were pushing 
wheel hoes. A field was being planted 
to cucumbers by means of a trans- 
planting machine which required one 
man to drive and two men on the back 
part to drop in the seed. 


This land of the Heinz Pickle Com- 
pany was not on the island, but on the 
rather rolling bluff land back from the 
river. The soil looked like a clay, but 
was really more friable. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick then took me to see 
the best alfalfa field in the county. Mr. 
Sinett was very proud of it. He seed- 
ed it last August, and was then har- 
vesting the first cutting, which was 
yielding, he said, from two and a half 
to three tons to the acre. He had put 
three tons of limestone per acre on 





Mr. Bell, another graduate of the Iowa 
Agriculture College, is teaching agri- 
culture in the high school. As we 
came by, he was hoeing a little plot of 
ground on which he had planted a few 
rows of almost every crop imaginable 
—corn of all kinds, wheat, oats, teo- 
sinte, sorghum, kafir corn, milo maize, 
seradella, sanfoin, blue grass, rye 
grass, and many other plants which 
most of us had never heard of. His 
idea is to have samples of these dif- 
ferent crops so that when the boys 
study about them next fall they would 
know what they looked like. Finally 
we came to the home of Mr. F. D 
Steen, who has been an active worker 
for many years in those things which 
make for up-to-date agriculture. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was to talk that night at 
a grange meeting to be held in a school 
house near Mr. Steen’s, so we stopped 
for supper. It was a beautiful place, 
with a fine oak park grazed by sheep 
in front of the house. I met a few of 
Mr. Steen’s many grown-up sons and 
daughters, several of whom are still 
sticking by the old place, and had a 
discussion with Mr. Steen on the ad- 
visability of the tariff on farm prod- 
ucts. Mr. Steen pointed out that when 
the tariff on farm products in England 
was taken off, hard times came to the 
English farmers. He said the German 
farmer was highly protected. From 
this he argued that the American farm- 
er should wake up and make known 
the fact that he didn’t approve of the 
democrats taking the tariff from farm 
products. 

At eight o’clock we drove over to a 
township school in the open country, 
which was built six years ago but has 

















Potato sprayer and cultivator combined. 


this soil, but it was still slightly acid. 
The alfalfa he had put in both by drill- 
ing and broadcasting. Mr. Sinett has 
been growing alfalfa for a number of 
years past, and showed us a field five 
or six years old, where the blue grass 
was almost in possession. He pointed 
to several spots where the blue grass 
had disappeared, and claimed that the 
hogs had done this. He has the theory 
that turning hogs into a blue grass and 
alfalfa field will get the best of the 
blue grass. A spring tooth cultivator 
was lying on one side of the field, for 
Mr. Sinett was figuring on using it to 
jerk out the blue grass. 

As We went north and west from the 
Mississippi, the soil became blacker and 
more like that of central Iowa. There 
were fine big fields of corn on the roll- 
ing hill land, and a few fair fields of 
oats, barley and wheat. There were 
some splendid blue grass pastures, with 
fattening steers on them. 

As we rode along, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
told me that the county expert in this 
particular county had a big job on his 
hands because of the great variation 
between the different parts of the 
county. Some parts are great cattle 
feeding sections. Other parts are grain 
growing sections, and along the river 
market gardening and horticulture are 
strong. 

He told me that is was up to him to 
give the teachers of the county a 
course in rural agriculture some time 
during the next few weeks. His idea 
was to tell them how to conduct a few 
simple experiments illustrating fun- 
damental soil truths, such as testing 
for acidity with blue litmus paper, de- 
termining the water holding capacity 
of soils, etc.; how to balance rations 
for farm animals; how to make a ger- 
mination test of seed corn; and many 
other similar things. 

We came to West Liberty, where 





never been used because of one of 
those acrid neighborhood “scraps” that 
sometimes spring up in the best of 
communities. With this school goes 
three acres of good land which would 
make a fine ball ground and a place 
for experimental plot work. Yet, 
strange to say, this $10,000 investment 
has been going to waste for six years, 
and tonight the first meeting was be- 
ing held in it. It seems that some 
public-spirited citizens. got together a 
short time ago and bought the school- 
house, grounds and all, from the trus- 
tees at a ridiculously low price. We 
were the first to come, but the auto- 
mobiles soon began arriving until 
there were eleven of them lined up. 
There were also eleven teams, which 
shows that the horses are still holding 
their own in some communities. For 
an hour or so everyone sat around and 
talked. No doubt this was a good 
thing, but it made Mr. Kirkpatrick 
rather impatient, for he said that this 
habit more than once had made the 
meetings so late that it was far into 
the small, wee hours of the morning 
before he could get home. But at 
length the grange got down to busi- 
ness, and after several songs by the 
audience and some local talent, three 
men gave their views on the high cost 
of living, one considering the effect 
of the tariff, another of the express 
companies, and another of poor farm- 
ing. Two ladies then discussed the 
comparative values of tin, granite and 
aluminum cooking ware. After some 
more singing, Mr. Kirkpatrick gave an 
illustrated lecture on keeping the home 
place in shape. He showed a number 
of beautiful pictures illustrating the 
fundamental principle of landscape 
gardening—that the mass of trees and 
shrubbery should be at the sides and 
to the back of the yard. Here and 
there he indulged in sparkles of quaint 








humor, which the audience seemed to 
greatly enjoy. For instance, he showed 
a@ picture of trees, the branches of 
which had been lopped off by the own- 
er in the delusion that he was prun- 
ing. Mr. Kirkpatrick did not think 
much of such “de-horning,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 


There were some beautiful pictures 
of peonies and other flowers. The bur- 
den of the talk was that it is a fine 
thing to make the farm yard attract- 
ive. I had not credited most farm 
folks with caring a great deal about 
such things, and was therefore sur- 
prised to see how interested these peo- 
ple seemed to be. Mr. Kirkpatrick does 
not seem to be so strong on dollars 
and cents farming as some of the oth- 
er county experts, but I believe he 
knows human nature just as well or 
better than most of them. Anyhow, so 
far as I could discover, the Muscatine 
people seem to think he is just about 
right. 

After Mr. Kirkpatrick talked, Mr. 
Mosher, the Clinton county expert, and 
myself were called on, but we urged 
that there were some _ refreshments 
coming, and that, moreover, it would 
soon be time for the boys to get to 
bed in preparation for the corn plow- 
ing tomorrow. The refreshments were 
fully up to expectations, and, as Mr. 
Mosher and I sat down to eat some of 
the delicious strawberry ice cream, we 
were certainly glad that we had not 
talked longer. 

I will be interested in visiting Mr. 
Kirkpatrick again after he gets his 
work more in hand. He seems to un- 
derstand human nature and is rather 
inclined to base his work on that rath- 
er than exclusively on the fundament- 
al scientific truths of soil fertility, etc. 
He has a big problem before him in 
Muscatine county, for, like most of the 
rest of the corn belt, many of the 
farmers are so well-to-do that they 
don’t feel the necessity for learning 
more. Moreover, he can not please all 
of the farmers, because there is such 
a great diversity of interest. Really, 
there should be two or three crop ex- 
perts to Muscatine county, and Mr. 
Kirkpatrick and I agreed that the day 
would come when there _ should be 
township rather than county experts. 





Hairy or Winter Vetch 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have seen a number of articles in 
your paper and others indicating that 
hairy vetch-is a great soil builder. Will 
it pay me to disk my oat stubble up 
well after threshing, and then seed to 
vetch, to be plowed under next spring? 
Is seed expensive, and can I get it from 
any seed firm?” 

Hairy or winter vetch is a fine crop 
for corn belt farmers to experiment 
with. We do not advise anyone to 
grow a large acreage at first. For one 
reason, the seed sells retail for from 6 
to 9 cents a pound, and it takes about 
twenty pounds to the acre. Moreover, 
most of the seed is imported, and ger- 
mination is not always of the best. 
Again, there is but very little soil in 
the corn belt inoculated with the vetch 
root bacteria, and it is difficult to get 
vetch soil to do the inoculating. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try an acre or two of vetch, seeding any 
time from now until the middle of Sep- 
tember, at the rate of twenty pounds 
to the acre in connection with one-half 
bushel of rye or winter wheat. He 
might seed broadcast in the corn field. 

We are convinced that there are 
great possibilities in vetch, not only as 
a soil builder, but also as a pasture and 
hay crop. Nevertheless, under present 
conditions, we advise the growing of 
it only as an experiment. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will some of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer please tell me when is 
the proper time to kill red elim. I un- 
derstand that there is a certain time 
when red elm can be killed, and I! 
would like to know when that time is.” 

Late July and early August is sup- 
posed to be an especially effective time 
of year to kill trees and shrubs by cut- 
ting . Have any of our readers infor- 
mation which should be of value to 
this correspondent?” 
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The Insecticide Law 


requires the plain printing, on each 
package, of the amount of inert 
material used, or the material which 
the Government considers of no 
value for insecticidal use. Every pur- 
chaser of an insecticide should con- 
sider this point and should see that 
the insecticide guaranty is given by 
the manufacturer on every package. 


LEE'S LICE KILLER contains only 3 per 
cent inert matter (water). Others contain from 
10% to 80% inert matter. Used for poultry and 
hogs. $1.00 per gallon. No dusting, dipping or 
greasing. 

LEE'S DIP contains less than 10 per cent 
inert matter (water). Others, from 10% to 
30%. Used for killing lice, etc., on horses, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, dogs, etc., also as a dis- 
infectant. $1.00 per gallon. 


LEE'S INSECT DESTROYER (powder) 
contains less than 10 per centinert matter ( Ful- 
lers Earth, used to prevent caking). Others, 
from 25% to 90%. Used for chickens, pet stock, 
vegetables, etc. 134 lb. package for 25c. 3 1b. 
package S0c. 

LEE’S FLYO-CURO contains NO INERT 
MATTER. Others, 10% to 75%. Used to keep 
flies and mosquitoes from horses and cows, 
$1.00 per gallon. A little goes a long way. 


This is one reason why the Lee Line isout- 
selling all others and especially accounts for 
the great increase in sales since the Insecticide 
Act wentinto effect. We give greater value to 
the consumer, better formulae, always strictly 
maintained; less inert matter; in most cases a 
bigger package for the money. 


The Lee Line of Foods, Insecticides and 
Remedies is sold by more than 10,000 dealers 
in the United States and in many foreign 
countries. If not at your town, send for latest 
poultry book and name of nearest agent. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska 


R ware 

When you buy an article, what is your 
first thought? 

‘Am J getting my money's worth?’ 

You don't care so much whether it is 
the cheapest article of its kind, but you 
do like to feel satisfied that you are re- 
ceiving hovest value for what you have 
paid. 

“he dealer may assure you that you 
are but the dealer does not manufacture 
the merchandise, and sometimes he is 
deceived. 

When you buy an article with an ad- 
vertised name, you have a double guar- 
antee behind it—of the dealer who sold it 
and of the manufacturer who made it. 

Insist on double protection by giving 
preference to advertised goods. 
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$1 Package 


cures ordinary cases. 






Write for descriptive booklet <3 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co.,400F ourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


(Opthalmia) Caterset sad Conjunctivitis 
Shining horses all suffer from diseased eyes. 
vy horse owner that it is the best rem 
edy for defects of the eve, irrespective of the length ef time 
— anima! has been afflicted No matter how many doctors have 

ved and failed, use ** Visio’ ’ under our money back guarantee 


“92: 00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Hi 






**Visto’* will convince any 














THE NEVER 
GETAWAY BIT 
Take out your wildest horses 
and mules. It's guaranteed to 
do the work. Stops any fn their 
fastest runaway. Good for 
backing. breaking colts: ride 
perfectly safe. cde for cir- 
cular. #1 aplece lf not 
satisfactory money refunded. 
Write at once 


Wm. Niemann, Litcht eld, Il 


F: ows Can Be Cured 


Dr. Holland Specific Heave Rem.- 
edy will cure heaves. broken wind, anc 
chronic cough. It ha r 
antee with every t 
today for our free advice 
trouble. Agents wanted. 

DR. HOLLAND CO 

120 Tremont St., 











os Dept. I, 
Boston, Mass. | 


Death to Heaves 
“Guaranteed er Mou Fd Back.” 
es oust 1s, Distemper, Indige ° 

NEWTON'S; wr 
Large fur heaves. 


At druggists’ or sent postpaid, 








Best Conditioner 




































| Veterinary Queries 
Mange in Cattle 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“IT have mange in my cattle. I have 
done everything, but can not cure it. I 
have had it two years. The necks and 
tails of the affected cattle are wrinkly. 
The calves take it as soon as they are 
born. I have washed my calves every 
eight days with dip made so strong that 





the hair is full of brown scales. This is 
the most stubborn thing T have ever had 
to contend with. I would like to hear 


from anyone who has had this trouble, as 
to how they have treated it. What is the 
best time of year to get rid of mange? 
Please give full instructions.”’ 

From the description we judge that very 
small, white mites are burrowing into the 
roots of the hair on the neck and around 
the tails of these cattle. To kill these 
mites is a problem which demands the 
most careful work. Dip will kill many 
of them, but to be most effective it should 
be put on heated to from 100 to 110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Treatment must be re- 
peated in eight or ten days to kill mites 
which have hatched from eggs in the 
meantime. The best way to put on the 
dip is by means of a vat deep enough so 
that the cattle have to swim through it. 
Of course, this is not practical under or- 
dinary farm conditions, and the only thing 
that can be done is to wash the affected 
spots thoroughly, and this must be done 
with the greatest care, for if only a few 
of the mites escape, the trouble will soon 
be as bad as before, for they propagate 
with exceeding rapidity. It is claimed 
that one mite may have as many as a 
million descendants in two or three 
months. The woodwork where the cattle 
are in the habit of rubbing should be 
washed off with dip to kill any mites that 
may be clinging to it. 

Our correspondent should get good re- 
sults from a warm coal tar dip solution, 
but if this does no good, we suggest that 
he use the lime and sulphur dip as rec- 
ommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The method which 
they use in making it is as follows: 

“The lime and sulphur dip is made in 
the proportion of twelve pounds of un- 
slaked lime, twenty-four pounds of flow- 
ers of sulphur, and 100 gallons of water. 
Weigh out the lime, twelve pounds, and 
sulphur, twenty-four pounds. Slake the 
unslaked lime in a shallow, water-tight 
box similar to a mortar box, or some suit- 
able vessel, and add enough water to 
slake the lime and form a lime paste or 
lime putty. Sift into this lime paste the 
flowers of sulphur and stir well; then put 
the lime and sulphur paste in a kettle, 
boiler or tank containing thirty gallons of 
water, the water being first heated nearly 
to the boiling point. Boil the mixture for 
at least two hours, stirring frequently; 
add water occasional!y to maintain the 
original quantity. Allow the mixture to 
settle in the tank, or draw the entire con- 
tents of the kettle or boiling tank into a 
large tub or barrel placed near to the dip- 
ping tub, and provided with a bunghole 
about four inches from the bottom, and 
then allow ample time for it to settle, 
from two to three hours or more if neces- 
sary. When fully settled, draw off the 
clear liquid into the dipping vat, taking 
care not to allow any sediment to ac- 
company it. The clear liquid thus ob- 
tained only requires the addition of suf- 
ficient clear, warm water to bring the to- 
tal up to 100 gallons. Flowers of sulphur 
must be used, and the lime must be of 
good quality.” 


During the summer-time, when the cat- 


tle are on pasture, mange usually does 
not cause nearly so much trouble as dur- 
ing the cooler weather of the fall and 


early winter. Cattle are generally treated 
for mange in the spring and early fall. 





Rickets in Pigs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“T have forty head of spring pigs about 
three months old. I notice that they are 


acting rather peculiar the last few days. 
When they are walking around, they will 
sway their backs down like they were 
crawling under a fence every few min- 


utes. I notice that some of them seem to 
lose control of their hind legs, and will 
drag them for a few steps, and then they 
will be all right again. I am feeding 
these pigs a half bushel of corn on the 
ear every day, and two quarts of tank- 
age. I feed the tankage in a mixture of 
one part of tankage, one part of wheat 
chop, and one part of crushed corn. I 
feed this to them dry. I thought it might 
be the dry feed that is causing the trou- 
ble. They seemed to be as healthy a 
bunch of pigs as I ever saw. What do 
you think is the trouble with them?” 
These pigs are probably affected with 
rickets or some similar trouble. We can 
not diagnose the case exactly, but it ap- 
pears that they are suffering because they 





have not been getting enough bone build- 
ing material in the ration. Most tankage 
is rich in bone builder, but our corre- 
spondent has not been feeding enough of 
it. Two quarts of tankage daily to forty 
pigs will not furnish any large supply 
of bone and muscle building material. 

We suggest that our correspondent feed 
two or three times as much tankage; that 
he dose each pig twice daily in the slop 
with a mixture of ten grains of phosphate 
of lime, one drop of fluid extract of nux 
vomica, and a teaspoonful of cod liver oil; 
and that he keep before these pigs at all 
times a mixture of slaked lime, ground 
bone, charcoal and wood ashes. If he has 
clover or alfalfa pasture, these pigs may 
recover when turned on it. It may be 
that they have gone so far that it will be 
impossible to do much for them by feed- 
ing. This line of treatment is really 
more preventive than curative. 





Warts on Teats 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I have a good cow that has warts on 
her teats. They are not long enough to 
cut off. They are as large as the end of 
your thumb. I have used castor oil, and 
it has not done any good. Is there any- 
thing I can put on them to burn them 
off?’ 

Applications of pure olive oil will cause 
many warts to go away. Where this is 


not successful, it is generally advised that 





the warts be cut off and the sore piace 
cauterized with a stick of lunar Caustic. 
Olive oil is then applied, but the app: 
cation of lunar caustic is Seely re- 
peated to prevent renewed growth. We 
rather doubt if it is practical to cauterize 
rather flat warts which are as big as the 

end of a man’s thumb. Do they 
enough bother to justify any strenu 
tempt at getting rid of them? 


Bad Wind 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there anything which can be fed 
to a horse that is a little off in her wing? 
She is all right in the winter time, but in 
hot weather can not be driven very fap 
until she is panting. I was wondering if 
anything could be fed that would help 
her.”’ 

Heave remedies advertised in Wallaces’ 
Farmer in many cases are a help. Feed. 
ing half an ounce of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in the feed morning and night 
helps some cases of bad wind. 

Some cases of bad wind are more helped 
by careful feeding than they are by medi- 
cine. Avoid dusty hay, and in the sum- 
mer substitute grass for hay so far ag 
possible. If dusty hay must be fed, 
sprinkle it with lime water. Don't feed 
any large amount of hay, especially at 
noon. Water before feeding, and give a 
rest of an hour or so after feeding. 
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Better Than Ever 


from the main shatt. 



























Don’t take chances with unknown makes when you can get 
the“ OHIO”’—the old reliable, with beiter improvements than 
ever. It's the most economical—many men have discarded other 
makes and bought the“OHIO" when they saw its work. Avoid 
costly mistakes by —> es for the big money- — g 


for 1913 


HERE’S a great surprise for you in the new 

1913 Model ‘‘OHIO”’ Silo Filler. 
leader—backed by 59 years of progress—the prize 
winner at Expositions and Experiment Stations— 
can now show you better work—more of it—quicker 
and cheaper than you ever thought possible. 


“OHIO” 


New 1913 Model 
Just Tops All Previous Records 


The only machine that is driven, cuts and elevates direct 
Makes digger capacity on low speed 
and low power—eliminates blow-ups and explosions, yet 
it can reach the top of the Azghest silos with enormous 
capacity without clogging. 
Almost Every Time and Labor Saving Feature Has Been Improved 
One lever instantly starts, stops or reverses the feed rollers, 
Operates smoothly by wood friction under finger pressure—the 
lever is easily within reach from almost any side of the machine. 
You should see the feed rollers with their famous ‘‘Bull-Dog 
Grip’’—the single chain, traveling feed table that never twists or 
binds—the extra wide, ring-oiling bearings at each end of the 
knife cylinder, that prevent the Knives from springing away 
from the enutter-barand which insure fine ¥ or 
the large throat opening—and the 10-inch pipe and huge blower 
fan case. If you could ouly see them you'd realize why the 
“OHIO” has made the top records for quality and quantity of 
Ny work—50 to 250 tons per day on 6 to 15 horse-power. 
{ The OHIO” cuts all crops. Can be converted into a shredder 
NF by substituting shredder blades for knives. Five popula: 


ii Get the Real Facts First 
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¢-inch silage— 






















r sizes. 


cts on the new 1913 * OHIO.’ 
Ask for catalog and “‘Silo Filler 
ie’’—mailed free. *“Modern 
Silage Methods’’— 264 pages— 
mailed for lée coin or stamps. 


THE SILVER MFG. CO. 














Trial Subscription 35c to January Ist. 





Trial subseription to Wallaces’ Farmer is now only 35c for the balance of 


1913—nearly a half year. 


($2.10 will pay untill Jan. 1, 1917—almost 34 years). 


In clubs of 3 or more the special rate on trial subscriptions is only 25¢ each. 





Invite your neighbors to get acquainted with your favorite farm paper at this 


special introductory price. 
three or more orders in the first club. 


received and continue every week until January 1, 1914. 
when the time is out. 


You can’t do your neighbors a greater kindness than to encourage them to 


read such papers as Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Save money every day in their business. 


Any one may secure the 25 cent rate by sending 
Paper will start the week the order is 


All subscripiione stop 


It will help them make money and 


As evidence of appreciation on our part we give the club raiser for each club 


of four trial subscriptions his choice of an 
a pair o 
Either premium worth over 50 cents and guar- 
Be sure to say which one you want. 


premiums, either a sewing awl, 
wrench and thread cutter. 


anteed. 





one of three useful and valuable 
special pliers, or a combination 
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[ Poultry Department 




















try raisers are invited to coutribute oheir ex- 
e to this depa nent. uestions relating to 
ry will be cheerfully answered. 


Ducks and Chickens 


» Michigan station compared the 

, made by thirty-nine ducks and 

-nine chickens on similar rations. 

lucks were two weeks old at the 

ing of the test, and were fed 

lings, corn and bran, grit, and 

1 food (lettuce). The chicks were 

an and relatively more ocrn meal 

the ducks, but no middii.gs. They 

also given lettuce. Both chickens 

iuecks were given skim-milk. At 

beginning of the test the ducks 

-hed 13.25 pounds, and the chickens 

7.5 pounds. In five weeks the ducks 

were nearly ready for market, and had 

cained 108.75 pounds. They had eaten 

41.3 pounds of corn, 93.1 pounds of 

middlings, 43.4 pounds of bran, 59 

pounds of lettuce, and 88 pounds of 

ckim-milk. The total cost of a pound 

of gain was 1.9 cents. In the same 

period the chickens had gained thirty 

pounds at a cost of 4.84 cents per 

pound of gain, and were not ready to 
market, 
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Eggs as Germ Destroyers 


Are eggs antiseptic? Can they kill 
the ubiquitous microbe? If so, why do 
they spoil so soon? Some experiments 
of Doctors L. F. Rettger and Joel A. 
Sperry, in the Sheffield laboratory at 
Yale, seem to prove that the white as 
well as the yolk of an egg has some 
power to kill bacteria oi various kinds, 
such as typhoid fever and other intes- 
tinal troubles. 

it 1s known that bacteria will soon 
penetrate the shell of the egg, espe- 
cially if it has been cracked or washed, 
which latter seems to remove a pro- 
tective coating which the egg possesses 
when laid, In order to confirm or dis- 
prove the findings of the Russian scien- 
tist who first announced that eggs had 
antiseptic properties, they opened fresh 
eggs under sterile conditions as fol- 
lows: The eggs were soaked in alco- 
hol, and then one end was_ passed 
through a flame; the end opened with 
sterile scissors; the contents, removed 
by means of a sterile tube, put into 
sterile test tubes, inoculated with pure 
cultures of various bacteria, and then 
placed in an incubator at body heat. 
They then examined the cultures at va- 
rious intervals. In all instances except 
one, the number of germs progress- 
ively decreased, and in some instances 
the tubes became sterile almost imme- 
diately. This explains why the white 
of egg makes a good protective dress- 
ing for wounds, burns, etc.—Coleraine 
Constitution. 





Gapes 


When you see a chick gaping, cough- 
ing, gasping for breath, and sneezing, 
you have cause to diagnose the case 
as one of gapes. This is a disease 
which attacks both domestic and wild 
fowls. It rarely causes much distress 
to adult fowls, its ravages being main- 
iy confined to chicks. When birds are 
dying from a disease supposed to be 
gapes, examine the trachea; if it is 
gapes, worms Will be found in pairs at- 
tached to the mucous membrane of the 
trachea. The two sexes of the gape 
worm are joined together in such a 
way that a pair looks like a double- 
headed worm. The female is about 
half an inch long, and the male about 
one-fifth of an inch. They are pale in 
color when empty, but when they have 
been feeding, they are red with the 
blood of the chick. Their presence in 
the trachea causes an inflammation 
and irritation of the membranes and 
stimulates the secretion of mucous. A 
part of the mass of mucous and worms 
is expelled by coughing, a part is swal- 
lowed and expelled with the droppings; 
sometimes it is-drawn into the air pas- 
sages. Death occurs from suffocation 
or from loss of blood. The worms 
coughed up are eaten by other birds; 
they may be picked up with food that 
has fallen on the droppings. Develop- 
ing embryos have been found in earth 
worms living in infected poultry yards, 





and these will cause gapes if fed to 
chicks. Wet clay soils are especially 
favorable to the gape worms; they 
thrive best in warm, wet weather. 
Isolate affected birds promptly, burn 
all de..d chicks, and disinfect the runs. 
Scald the feed and water dishes, and 
cisinfect the coops. Use permanganate 
of potash in the drinking water. If 
possible, put them on fresh plowed 
ground. Place the affected birds a few 
at a time in a large box covered with 
cheese-cloth; sprinkle air-slaked lime 
on the cloth. This causes the worms to 
relax their hold, and they are coughed 
up. Camphor is also good. Have pa- 
pers on the floor of the box, and burn 
everything at once. Some people re- 
move them by putting a loop of horse 
hair down the windpipe, and twisting, 
or a quill feather is stripped and the 
point wet with turpentine is inserted. 





Does it “a wn Raise Weak 
owls? 


The New York Cornell station re- 
cently made a test to determine wheth- 
er it pays to raise weak pullets. The 
fowls used were White Leghorn and 
Barred Plymouth Rock. Some of the 
White Leghorns were separated into 
weak and vigorous lots when ten 
weeks of age. With better care the 
weak chickens began to improve, so 
that in time the pullets were so satis- 
factorily developed that they would 
have been retained by most farmers 
for laying or even breeding purposes. 
When the records of production were 
begun, twenty-five pullets and two 
males were put in each pen. The 
strong males were put in the pens with 
the strong females. 

Although the food consumed was on 
the average greater in the strong pens, 
in all instances the amount of dry mat- 
ter required to produce a pound of eggs 
was less for the strong fowls than for 
the weak. On an average the dry mat- 
ter consumed per pound of live weight 
by the strong fowls was 15.71 pounds, 
against 16.34 pounds for the weak. Of 
dry matter required per pound of eggs 
produced, the strong consumed 4.44 
pounds each, against 4.77 pounds for 
the weak. The strong fowls required 
8.33 pounds of food each to produce a 
dozen eggs, while the weak required 
8.95 pounds each. The average cost of 
food per dozen eggs was 12 cents for the 
strong pens and 13.1 cents for the weak 
pens. The incubation of several hun- 
dred eggs per flock showed some ad- 
vantage in fertility, hatching power, 
and weight of the chicks in favor of 
the strong pens. 


A Multiplicity of Evils 


A subscriber wishes to know what 
is best for lice, mites, roup, cholera, 
liver trouble, and white diarrhea in 
chickens. 

We hope our subscriber’s flock is not 








afflicted with all these ailments at the 
same time; yet they exist in some de- 
gree in many flocks during the seasons. 
We have heard men boast that their 
“chickens never had a louse,” that they 
“never saw a mite” about their houses, 
and “never had a case of sickness.” 
These people as a rule are having “be- 
ginners’ luck,” but it will take more 
than luck to carry a flock of chickens 
through the year without one or the 
other of these plagues. 


For lice, either dip according. to di- 
rections in Wallaces’ Farmer, or use 
a good louse powder. When the chick- 
ens have been treated, provide a deep 
dust bath of good, dry loam, stir in 
enough liquid carbolic acid to give 
odor to the mass of dust. Stir with a 
long stick. 

For mites, brush down the walls and 
ceiling, take out all the nest boxes, 
roosts, etc., and give a good coat of 
hot whitewash in which is carbolic 
acid. Hot suds from the wash made 
strong with salt will kill the mites 
wherever it reaches them. The im- 
portant thing in treating for mites is 
to make sure that every part of the 
house is reached—that the wash pene- 
trates every crack, knot-hole and crev- 
ice. One treatment will not suffice; 
the house should be treated three times 
at intervals of ten days or a week. 
Burn all the litter, scrape the surface 
off a dirt floor, and put the manure on 
land away from the house. Treat the 
nest boxes and roosts before returning 
them to the house. Thorough treat- 
ment is the only cure for mites. 

If the house is clean, if the chickens 
have clean drinking water only, and 
if they are not overcrowded or bred 
from diseased stock, there will be lit- 
tle trouble from roup in the flocks un- 
less there are knot-holes and cracks 
which let in drafts, provided slight 
colds are not allowed to run on. When 
the flock is suffering from cold, or if 
there is only an occasional case, put 
enough permanganate of potash in the 
water to color it. The permanganate 
acts as an antiseptic, and prevents 
well chickens from taking the disease 
through using the same drinking ves- 
sel. Timely attention in preventing 
disease is worth more than roup cures 
and cholera remedies. Too close in- 
breeding, impaired health in the breed- 
ing stock, faulty incubation, too early 
feeding, over-feeding or injudicious 
foods, lack of grit and lack of pure 
water will cause disease; if the houses 
and yards are kept cleaned up, there 
will be little trouble from disease so 
long as the breeding stock is healthy. 

There is very rarely a case of real 
cholera. Genuine cholera will wipe 
out a flock in short order. The same 
conditions which predispose a flock to 
roup may cause a disease resembling 
cholera. If the chickens have shade, 
pure water, and wholesome foods, they 
will not have much the matter with 
them. When the fowls show symptoms 
of bowel trouble, give a dose of epsom 
salts, a teaspoonful for a single dose, 


























































































or if in mash, a teaspoonful to twa 
hens, and the next morning sprinkle 
the mash well with ground mustard. 

Liver trouble is caused by overfeed 
ing, insufficient supply of grit, and ir 
ritation caused by too much stimulat 
ing food, also by a one-grain ration 
Put the fowls on a green food and sou 
milk diet until they are better, and 
make them eexrcise for their food. 

White diarrhea in chickens is caused 
by faulty incubation, over-heating o 
chilling, and wrong methods of feeding. 
It is also caused by lice. To avoid it 
keep everything clean, prevemt expos 
ure to dampness and cold; do no 
Over-crowd; have the chicks wel 
hatched, well fed, free from lice and 
mites, and the loss from this disease 
will be small in chicks that are from 
healthy stock. 


Poultry Notes 


An average of one ounce of dry 
food per day is required to bring a 
chick to six weeks of age. A two- 
pound Leghorn will require about 2.3 
ounces of food per day; the larger 
breeds a little more. Up to one pound, 
the Leghorns will make as rapid a 
growth as the general purpose breeds, 
and require as much food; after the 
second pound is made, a decided in- 
crease in the food required for Leg- 
horns and other breeds is apparent. 








If the combs of cockerels for the 
show room are becoming too large, cut 
out the animal food, and let the cock- 
erels run with the hens. 





If you have a sick turkey hen, and 
suspect blackhead, wet a piece of 
bread the size of a cherry, put one- 
quarter teaspoonful of turpentine in 
it, and stuff it down the turkey’s throat 
with your finger. Do this once a day 
for three days, and as often after as is 
necessary until cured. Do not feed 
your turkeys anything but green food 
when giving the turpentine. 








DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of a1! 
sizes, ages and colors, Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J, GC. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, Iowa 








POULTRY. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culle in 

flock. Selected ogee #1 per 16, 62 per 45, $4 per 100, 
617 per 500. 68. J. Gardner, Russell, lows. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 50, 
$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 








OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 
dian Runner ducks. Eggs, $! for 30, $3 for 
100. Our ducks are pure Fawn and White. MRB8. 
HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 


OR SALE at a bargain, Fawn Indian Renner 
ducks. H. E. Hoyle, Whittier, Iowa. 














‘We want the name of eve 
most important question. 


We 
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oung man and every young woman who is considering this 


elieve we can show them that 


Drake University Offers Great Advantages 








best city in the west. 









over any other school in the west. It is located in the best residence district in Des Moines—the 
Surroundings clean and wholesome. 
girl who attends Drake University. 

COURSES OF STUDY: Liberal Arts (including Courses for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade, 
and High School and Domestic Science Teachers), Law, Bible, Music, Painting and Drawing, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Thoroughly prepared teachers in all departments. 
The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields in the country. 

Write for catalogue and full particulars. 
wered cheerfully. Special summer schools this year. Ask about them. Address 


HILL M. BELL, President, 


Any question 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 

























Good influences surround the boy or 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Heary 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest t Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inqeir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


























To the Prospective Bride 


We are glad to receive the following 
letters written to the young girl who 
expects soon to become a farmer’s 
wife. We are quite sure we voice not 
only our own thanks, but the thanks 
of the young lady, and otners who will 
benefit, to the ladies who so kindly sent 
assistance. The first letter, signed “A 
Happy Farmer’s Wife,” is as follows: 

The letter in a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, from the young girl that is soon 


to become a farmer's wife, interested me 
very much. I know she will succeed be- 
cause she seems anxious to learn, and 


wants to find out what she needs to learn, 
and that is half the battle. 

1 feel especially interested in this case, 
because five years ago this summer I went 
through the same experience. I had al- 
ways lived in town, and had never had a 
chance to go visiting on a farm to learn 
things, so when I married a young farmer 
I found there were several things to learn 

but they are all interesting. 

I believe the most important 
learn is to cook plenty of good, substan- 
tial things to eat. Men working on a 
farm get much hungrier than when con- 
fined to offices or stores all day. 

Another thing that took me quite a 
while to learn was to lay in a supply of 
things to eat that would last a while. Of 


so 


thing to 


course in town one can go to the phone 
and order something sent up every day, 
but if you run out of something in the 
country, it isn’t so easy 

I now have a little pad and pencil hang- 
ing in a handy place in the kitchen, and 
as soon as I find my supplies getting low, 
I put it down, anything that I think of 
any time that I want to get in town I 
write on my list; then when I start, I just 
tear off the leaf and take it with me, and 
Iam sure not to forget anything. Another 
thing that will take some experience to 
learn is churning: but still, if a beginner 
gets a churn thermometer to start with, 
she will save herself some troubl I did 
not have one the first time I tried to 
churn, and it was pretty sad looking but- 
ter 

When the harvest hands and threshers 
come, then there is surely a new phase 
of life to the city gir! She will have to 
plan her meals ahead and get evervthing 
she can ready the day before, because 
there’s lots to do the last minute be 
sure to have the meal ready and on the 
tal as soon as the men are ready for it 
for a owd of hot, hungry men hate to 
wait for their dinner Also have plenty 
of wash pans and towels out in the yard 
for them 

The care of chickens will doubtless be 
new to most city girls, and in that let me 


say, Don’t be discouraged with a good bit 








of bad luck. Everyone has it; but a be- 
ginner is so apt to feel like she is the 
< one that ever lost so many little 
chickens. Read the poultry columns in 
the farm papers, and keep on the best 
you can. 

In the winter there will come the butch- 
ering and putting down the meat I have 
found that for a small family it is best to 
fry sausage cakes and put them in a quart 
jar and cover with melted lard. I always 
make some in two-quart crocks, t pack 
it in till about two-thirds ful and bake 
in t oven slowly until thoroughly done 
through, then put a weight on so it will 
flatten down. 

This is a very rambling sort of a letter, 
and I know I haven't said half that I'd 
think of if I could talk with the little lady 
herself; but I Know she will be happy in 
her new home on the farm. There would 
be lots to learn even to start a new home 
in town, and while there is some difference 
in the country, everything is so much fun 
because it’s new. 

I always get provoked reading about the 
poor, dk wh-trod lien farmer's wife, and 
what a hard time she has It may be so 
i some iaaati. but I'm sure it is not so 
in the majority of cases; and then it’s the 
fault of the people and not the farm. I 
have several town friends who married 
and moved to the country, and all like it 
as well as I do. So here's good luck and 
happ iness to the bride-to-be: I know she'll 
ag vith the rest of us that the farm 
is the only place to live 

The other is from a Nebraska “‘Farm- 
er’s Wife”: 

As I was a city girl five years ago, and 


be able to 
four 
milk cans 


rned by experience, I 
give a few helpful The 
Principal things are: Care of 
and utensils, milk and butter, garden, and 
caring for meat. I will take them up in 
order. Always rinse milk pails and uten- 
sils in cold water before washing. After 
a@ thorough washing, scald and put in the 


may 


hints. first 











sun to sweeten. A separator is better 
taken apart immediately after use and put 
in cold water and allowed to stand until 
washing time. 

For churning, do not use the cream 
from the night before or the morning of 
the day of churning. Get a dairy ther- 
mometer and get the cream to 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit before churning. Do this with 
out adding water either hot or cold, by 
placing in a warmer or colder place, as 
necessary. Butter which comes in twenty 
to thirty minutes is generally good. A 
little water, if necessary, does not mate- 
rially affect the butter. If you use hot 
water, be careful not to use it too hot, as 
it might scald the cream and ruin the 
butter. 

Now the garden. It means work. I re- 
member my first garden. My husband 
had me drop the potatoes for him. The 
next day I extended the potato rows and 
planted radishes and lettuce and other 
garden truck in rows three feet apart, to 
have him cultivate. He soon had the laugh 
on me when he saw what I had done. 
Plant garden truck rows a foot or eight- 
een inches apart, and hoe them. Watch 
the spring papers for particulars. 

Now comes the hardest part for me. To 
cure meats, get good recipes out of farm 
papers and learn by experience. I prefer 
to fry pork down and cover it with lard. 
If put in quart or two-quart jars, and 
after being covered with lard, sealed, it is 
as nice as fresh meat from the market. 





Cover each piece as you put it in, so there 
is no air in the jar Larger jars often 
mould on top before they are used up. 
Beef can be cut in small pieces, salted and 


boiler 
then 
along 
your 
four 
farm 


and cooked in jars in a 
or a board on the bottom, 
four things, 
which 
are the 
and 


peppered, 
with straw 
sealed. 1 believe these 
with the care of chickens, 
husband can help you with, 
main diffe between city 


housekeeping 


rences 


Drying String Beans 


Select young, tender, tringless beans; 
stem and blossom ends 
lengths and put 
them on plates or trays. Cover with a 
net to protect them from flies, and put to 
dry in a strong current of air. Stir occa- 
drying. When thorughly 
put into insect-proof bags, tie 
and in a dry, well-ventilated 
place future use. Some think beans 
are improved by steaming them a short 
time before putting them to dry. By put- 
ting a few to dry each time beans are pre- 
pared for the table, a good supply may be 
preserved with very little trouble.—Mary 
L. Bull, Extension Domestic Specialist, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 


wash them, cut off 


and then cut in one inch 


while 





lau 


se- 





curely, keep 


for 


Laundry Room 


Every ho which can afford it should 
have a laundry room, because washing in 
the kitchen is unsanitary and makes more 
work. A moderate sized, well built laundry 
room adjoining the kitchen, but separated 
from it by a hall with a window in each 
end, extending the entire length of both 
kitchen and laundry room, will give a very 
good place for washing and ironing, the 
ventilated hall preventing odors entering 
the kitchen, and the laundry room afford- 
ing a comfortable place for work. 

At one end of the dividing hall there 
should be a fuel room opening into both 
laundry and kitchen, and at the other end 
of the hall, a men’s wash room and a clos- 
et for hats and coats. In case coal is used 
a dust-proof fuel bin made of metal should 
be provided. In any case, the partition 
should not extend entirely to the ceiling 
on either the fuel end or the washroom 
end of the hall, but should be full and 


use 





fitting doors between it 
The partial partition will 
permit of ventilating the hall by opening 
the windows. The wash room entrance 
should be from the outside, that the men 
need not go through either of the other 
rooms. 

All utensils needed in washing and iron- 
ing, together with the laundry stove, 
washing machine, and other labor saving 
laundry devices could be always in place 
and ready for use in this room, instead of 
being constantly carried from one point 
to another as is unavoidable when the 
kitchen is used as a laundry room.— 
Juniata L. Shepperd, Domestic Science, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 


“Three Gates”’ 


‘Tf you are tempted to reveal 
A tale someone to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, Three Gates of Gold. 


tight, with close 
and each room. 





“Three narrow 
Then, ‘Is it needful?’ 
Give truthful answer. 
Is last and narrowest, 


gates—First, ‘Is it true?’ 
In your mind 
And the next 
‘Is it kind?’ 


“And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear, 
What the result of speech may be.” 





Scraps 


We found pique petticoats downtown 
which with a slip make sufficiently dense 
underskirts for light summer dresses. 
Two or even three of the sheer skirts 
frequently worn under thin dresses are 
inadequate. “Don’t their women folk 
tell them how they look?’ a gentleman 
at a railway station asked his wife after 
noting (he couldn't help but note) the 
outlines of the figures under most dress- 
es. “No woman has good grounds for 
resenting familiar remarks if she goes on 
the street so scantily clad that she looks 
when in the sunlight like an X-ray figure 
of the human form divine.” Light will 
not readily pass through pique, and it is 
not heavy in weight. 


“Oh, do you have rheumatism? Carry 
a potato in your pocket, and you will be 
cured,’’ we heard a lady advise. She 
assured us that her husband was cured 
by this means, having carried a potato 
until it was dried up. Another lady as- 
serted she was cured by drinking a quart 
of hot water before breakfast. Still an- 
other ate eight raw prunes three times a 
day, and was rid of the disease. We are 
not searching for rheumatism remedies, 
and certainly would not vouch for these, 
but they are at least harmless, and hot 
water will much towards clearing out 
the system and putting the stomach in 
good condition whether or not it cures 
the rheumatism. 


do 


A carpenter's apron or clothes pin 
apron with big pockets is handy for gath- 
ering and beans, as one can gather 
with hands. 


peas 
both 
on a hair mattress 
cover, put a 
ticking between 
cover. 


If the hairs 
trate the 
denim or 
and mattress 


pene- 
sheet of heavy 


the mattress 


hands are rough for 
rub them with 


handling em- 
coarse salt 


If the 
broidery silk, 

Stir flour and milk with 
vent lumping in mixing. 
slightly 
wet 


a forl: to 


pre- 


the 
and 


scorched, rub 
in cold water, 


If linen is 
mark with lemon, 
place in the sun. 
salted 
be 


If apples are dropped in slightly 
water while peeling, the sauce will 
green. 

a rain is 
in dry 

Over- 


after 
gather it 
tle green. 
jelly. 


Fruit gathered directly 
always slow in jelling; 
weather, and when a lit 
ripe fruit makes a cloudy 


Gingerade is made by 





making a syrup 


of one tablespoonful of ginger and one 
pound of sugar. Dilute with water or 
water and vinegar to taste. 

Raspberry vinegar is one of the most 
refreshing drinks. To make, cover red 
raspberries with good vinegar, and let 
stand over night. In the morning boil 
and strain. Take equal parts of sugar 


and vinegar and cook into a thick syrup. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of the syrup to a 
glass of water. 

remove grass. stains from white 
goods, wet with water, rub on some soft 
soap and as much baking soda as will 
adhere. Wash in the usual manner. 


To 





A Close Fit. 

Mother had made Johnny's 
too small. He complained, saying, 
pants are tighter than my skin.”’ 

“Oh, no, dear,’”’ said his mother, 
can’t be.” 

“Oh, yes, it can,” insisted Johnny. “I 
can sit down in my skin and I can't in 
these pants.’’—Ex. 


new pants 
“*These 


“that 














lictetadtinn: 


“Three leaves, of course, I’m boung t 
have,”’ 2 


This little clover said, 

“They’re all I’m set to do, but stilj 
I think I'll go ahead 

And grow another if I can, 
An extra leaf, to show 

That I am trying with my might 
To love and work and grow.”’ 


So while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth for all to see. 

“How foolish!’ cried the other ones, 

‘Why do an extra task? 

Three leaves is all the world expects 

And all that it can ask.’ 


But lo, men hailed the extra leaf, 
And grasped its meaning, too: 
For now the four-leafed clove: Standg 
For luck—a symbol true, 
Since ‘tis the added willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck, 
That conquers all the best of life, 
And brings the worker ‘‘luck.’ 


—Selected, 
Nail Biting 


To Hearts and Homes: 

If the mother whose child bites her 
nails will invest in a manicure set or 
even a polisher and an orange wood 
stick, and have the child take pride in 
keeping her nails looking nice, she 
will notice a big change. It helped my 
girl, who was between four and five 
years old. 





N. LL. J. 





To remove rust from stove or pipe, rub 
over with a very little linseed oil, builda 
slow fire in it, to dry; then blacken with 
good stove polish. 


Fashion Department 


Any pattern will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number and give 
aise orage. Write plainly and be sure to sign your 
mame and ress. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. lowa. 

Our Summer, 1913. Fashion Book, stse 15+x10%. 9% 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
its kind published. Price 10 cents, which includes 
postage charges for mail orders. 














A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 














No. 7799—Fancy Waist, 34 to 42 bust, 
with high draped girdle, having straight 
rr pointed outline, with high or low neck 


or with V-shaped neck with Medici col- 
lar. 

No. * 7786— Be 
bust, with or 
under sleeves 

No, 7789—Girl’s Costume, 10 fo 14 years, 
with three-piece skirt, with long or three- 
quarter sleeves, round or high neck. 


to 49 
and 


xx Plaited Blouse, 34 
without chemisette 


No. 7800—Two or Fourepiece Skirt. for 
misses and small women, 14, 16 and 18 
years, with underlying side panels, with 


high or natural waist line 

No. 7788—Child’s Box Plaited Dress, 2 
to 6 years. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of ag paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
eac 


DAISY FLY KILLER pised earwher ct 
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Jehovah Versus Pharaoh 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
on for August 3, 1913. Psalm 105: 
93-364) 

qgrael also came into Egypt; and 
“Jacob sojourned in the land of 


Ham. . ; 
(94) And he increased his people 
“greatly, 

And made them stronger than 


their adversaries. 
os) He turned their heart to hate 
“his people, 

To deal subtly with his servants. 
9) He sent Moses his servant, 

And Aaron whom he had chosen. 
7) They set among them his signs, 
“And wonders in the land of Ham. 
(98) He sent darkness, and made it 


dark; 

And they rebelled not against his 
words. 

(9) He turned their waters into 
blood, 


And slew their fish. 
0) Their lands swarmed with frogs 
In the chambers of their kings. 
(01) He spake and there came swarms 
of flies, 
And lice in all their borders. 
(99) He gave them hail for rain, 
And flaming fire in their land. 
(29) He smote their vines also and 
their fig-trees, 
And brake the trees of their bor- 
ders. 
(94) He spake, and the locust came, 


And the grasshopper, and that 
without number, 
(35) And did eat up every herb in 


their land, 
And did eat up the fruit of the 
ground. 

(36) He smote also all the first-born 

in their land, 
The chief of all their strength.” 

This entire 105th Psalm is a song 
of thanksgiving to the Divine Being, 
not conceived as Elohim, the God of 
power, but Jehovah, the God of grace 
and salvation. It recounts the his- 
tory of the chosen people from the 
covenant with Abraham, the restorer 
of monotheism, down to their earliest 
settlement in the promised land, and 
llays special emphasis on the miracu- 
lous interference of Jehovah on ac- 
count of His chosen people. 

The lesson deals particularly with 
His miraculous power as manifested 
on behalf of Israel while bondsmen 
in Egypt, and which led eventually to 
their deliverance. It merely refers to 
the plagues; and if we are to under- 
stand these lessons we must go far- 
ther back and read the whole story 


Fas contained in the Book of Exodus. 


hese plagues were, beyond question, 
They are called “signs” 
and “wonders,” that is, evidences of 
the Divine power. Tfiese various in- 
sect pests were not unknown in Egypt: 


fend are not unknown there now. Egypt 


always has had frogs in abundance, 


©as they have them yet and will have. 
s 7 


lt has had flies and lice and locusts. 


'The miracle was in the abundance of 
them, and that they appeared by the 
pdirect exercise of Divine power 
‘through the hand of Moses and Aaron, 
who were His accredited representa- 
tives. This is the first instance in all 
_ history of the power of working mir- 


q acles being given to a man. 


» We will get the key if we will read 
P carefully once more Exodus 3:14, in 


q same 


6:2 3 


which God reveals himself to Moses 
as “T Am That I Am” (practically the 
definition that John uses in de- 
scribing the Divine, the Eternal, the 
Self-Existent): also Exodus 5:1, and 
%. We are here plainly told that 
the Divine was not till then revealed 


§'0 His people as Jehovah, the God of 


Ee cada tht 


salvation, but as Elohim, the God of 
Dower, the Strong One; or as Elshadi, 
Cod Almighty; but is now revealed as 
Jehovah, the God of grace or salva- 
‘ion. He therefore gives His servant 
Moses the power of working miracles, 


Hfor the first time in human history, 


Ba 
* 
Ms 

it 








and for a special purpose. 
» '0 deliver Israel from bondage. 


He is sent 


This involves two things: first, con- 


) vincing the Israelites that He is the 





God of their salvation, Jehovah their 
God. (Exodus, 3:15, 16, and 4:1-9.) 
They must be convinced, first, by 
working three miracles: turning the 
common shepherd’s staff into a ser- 
pent, one of the symbols o: Egyptian 
royalty (a serpent clasping the 
crown); second, causing and curing 
the disease of leprosy, regarded as the 
incurable symbol of Divine anger; 
third, taking water out of the sacred 
Nile and pouring it out on the ground, 
when it would turn into blood. Israel 
must first be convinced of the truth of 
this new revelation, even as a congre- 
gation must be itself revived, before 
those outside can share in a revival. 


The second mission of Moses and 
Aaron was to convince Egypt, which, 
whether this occurred in the eight- 
eenth or the nineteenth dynasty, was, 
as the monuments show, in the zenith 
of its power, and had reached the ut- 
most splendor of its civilization. Moses 
must convince them that the gods 
they worshipped were no gods, and 
that Jehovah had absolute power over 
Egypt and over the whole earth. Nat- 
urally, therefore, Jehovah must show 
His power as the Lord of the whole 
earth in a miraculous way. Nothing 
less would influence either the Israel- 
ites or the Egyptians for a moment. 

(It may be said in objection to this 
view of the Divine name being re- 
vealed for the first time, that it oc- 
curs at intervals from the _ second 
chapter of Genesis down. That is 
true, but it must be remembered that 
Moses is the author of Genesis; that 
Jehovah being revealed to him as the 
God of salvation, he uses it with the 
utmost discrimination in all his writ- 
ings. When describing or referring 
to a work of grace or salvaton, he 
properly uses the word “Jehovah”; 
but when he speaks of works of pow- 
er or dealings with the world as such 
or with heathen nations or individuals, 
he uses the word “Elohim.”) 

When we really get into the study 
of the plagues of Egypt, we are likely 
to meet with some strong objections 
and some questions, it will be admit- 
ted, not 2 little puzzling. We will be 
asked, for example: Do you believe 
that a God who is a just God would 
turn the hearts of the Egyptians to 
hate the people of Israel, and “to deal 
subtly with his servants”? Does that 
conform to our conceptions of God? 
Let us look into this. There is not a 
nation on the face of the earth that 
does not hate the people and the races 
they have wronged. Does the Divine 
power cause this? His Providence in 
allowing one people to come under the 
power of another may be the occasion 
of that hatred, but never the cause. In 
ordinary life we are often the occa- 
sion of deeds for which we are not 
responsible. The mother sends a child 
across the street with flowers to a 
sick friend, and the child is run over 
by an automobile. The mother is the 
occasion of this, but is she the cause? 
A minister preaches a powerful ser- 
mon. Men hear it, are powerfully 
moved, yet reject it and are all the 
worse for hearing that sermon. Is 
the minister to blame because while it 
is “the savor of life unto life” unto 
some, it is “the savor of death unto 
death” to others? He is the occasion, 
but not the cause. 

The dealings of the Lord with Egypt 
are the occasion of the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, but by no means the 
cause. In fact, the demand first made 
was a very reasonable one: that the 
Israelites should have the privilege of 
going into the wilderness to worship 
their God according to their own cus- 
tom; and doing so for the special rea- 
son that by going out away from the 
city to offer sacrifices, they would 
avoid giving offense to the Egyptians, 
with whom the ox was a subject of 
worship. Pharaoh refused to let them 
go. He knew he ought to do it, be- 
cause Egypt even at that time recog- 
nized other forms of worship than her 
own, as shown by the forms of wor- 
ship sanctioned in the Sinai peninsula 
by the princess who was the reputed, 
and we believe the true foster-mother 
of Moses. 

* 





We should mention that there are 
three words that are all translated 
“harden the heart,” which have differ- 
ent shades of meaning. One is “to 
make insensible’” (Exodus 7:3). An- 
other is “to make heavy,” “fat,” as 
Isaiah calls it, as in Exodus 10:1; and 
the third is “to make stiff,” so as to 
be immovable. There are twenty pas- 
sages in this story which speak of 
this evil influence on the heart of 
Pharaoh. Ten ascribe it to Jehovah, 
and ten to Pharaoh himself, and the 
same terms are used in ascribing it to 
one as to the other. When Aaron first 
proved his Divine commission by turn- 
ing the rod into a serpent, the heart 
of Pharaoh is spoken of as being hard- 
ened by himself. So after each of five 
plagues the hardening is expressly at- 
tributed to Pharaoh himself; and only 
when we come to the fifth plague do 
we read for the first time that the 
Lord “made firm” the heart of Pha- 
raoh, still leaving space for repent- 
ance; for after the seventh plague we 
read again that Pharaoh “made heavy” 
his heart; and it is only after the 
eighth plague that the agency is ex- 
clusively ascribed to God. 

Let us study the situation: A heath- 
en king clothed with power, proud of 
the civilization of his people, is asked 
to release from bondage a people who 
came in to sojourn in Egypt with the 
express sanction of the rulers at the 
time. He is asked to let them observe 
their national form of worship, and re- 
fuses, and by doing so becomes more 
set in his ways. And so after each 
manifestation of Divine power he be- 
comes more and more firm and fixed. 
This is all the more true because the 
plagues are themselves’ evidently 
aimed at the religion of his people; 
for example, the sacred Nile, which, 
as we see in the story, Pharaoh is in 
the habit of going out to worship in 
the morning. These are a highly civi- 
lized people, and they have a priest- 
hood which prided themselves on their 
cleanliness. The plague of lice would 
defile the priesthood. They prided 
themselves on their ablutions; and the 
boils that broke out in man and beast 
would make them particularly disgust- 
ing to themselves. At one time Pha- 
raoh admits, not that the God of the 
Jews is supreme, or that he owes al- 
legiance to Him, but that He is the 
God of power, Elohim. 

So from first to last we see a very 
natural process going on, which we 
can understand if we will study our 
own hearts and see how in the past, 
when something has convinced us that 
we ought to do so and so, and yet we 
have refused to do it, we became more 
and more set in our ways and our 
hearts hardened. 

There is a difficulty, and a more seri- 
ous one, raised by the Apostle Paul, 
when he quotes from this story: “For 
the Scriptures saith unto Pharaoh, For 
this very purpose did I raise thee up, 
that I might show in thee my power, 





and that my name might be published 
abroad in all the earth. So then he 
hath mercy on whom he will, and 
whom he will he hardeneth.” This dif- 
ficulty is no greater, however, than 
that raised by Isaiah when he calls the 
Assyrian “the rod of thine anger,” the 
instrument used to chastise His peo- 
ple. It all leads us back to that deep- 
er mystery of how God is supreme and 
yet man is free, and how He uses even 
bad men to work out his own pur- 
poses. We will not attempt to explain 
it, because, like a great many other 
things, it is beyond the limits of finite 
thought. 

Rest assured of this, however, that 
whether in this case or any other, God 
never lays the weight of a finger upon 
the human will. “Would ye also go 
away ” He said to His disciples, when 
many of those who believed on Him 
walked no more with Him. As much 
as to say: It lies with you; you must 
make your own choice. As in the case 
of Pharaoh, every time we disobey the 
dictates of conscience, we render our- 
selves more insensible to the workings 
of the Spirit of God in our hearts; 
and finally, if, like Pharaoh, we stiffen 
ourselves up and say: Who is God, 
that I should obey Him? we commit 
the sin which is unpardonable, for 
which, in the very nature of things, 
there can be no remission. 
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nm act se OD t Now 
Aermotor Co 144 S$ Campbe 1 Ae 
Aermotor Co., 24d and Madison Streets, Oakiand,/}) Ca 





sure when you graduate from 
GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
of Quincy, Ul, Thorough courses in 
Shorthand, writing, Bookkeep- 
ing, Aectaal siness Practice, Pen- 

hip and Math ti 3 compe- 
tent teachers—1400 students annually. 
Our own $100,000 specially equipped 
building Write now for beautifully 
illustrated catalog and year book. 

D. L. Musselman, 
Leck Box44 » Quincy, Miinois 
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COLLEG 
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highest grade.” 


Arts and Music. 


1847-1913 


Gannell College ® 


‘“‘Known and recognized every: 
where as a Standard College of the 


Offers a broad education in Liberal 


opens September 17. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet, 
and full information. 

J. H. T. MAIN, Pres. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
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Conf Be Adjusted to Cut 
for Shock or Silo 


Sold Direct $i 





Works in any 
kind of sol. Cuts 
stalks—doesn't pull like 
other cutters. ABSOLUTELY NO DANCER. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: 

It is the easiest I have ever tried. Sas man can 
cut 5 acres per day easy. Yours ve , 

ALFRED DELL NBAUGH, 
Belmont, Kansas. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about 
this labor-saving machine; also containing testi- 
monials of many users. Send for this circular 
matter today. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1508 Citizens Street, Lincoin, Minois. 


The Storm Lake Silo 


Has Many Special Features 


Best form of Hinge Doors, 
air-tight and quick detachable, 
easy to operate. Best form of 
Hoop Connection, ail boops 
can be tightened from doors, no 
separate ladder needed. Best and 
most complete anchoring system. 
These special features with the 
best quality of Washington Fir 
material we can buy makes our 
silos the most complete, conven- 
fent, durable and up-to-date silo to 
buy. Write for free literature, de- 
scribing our silos and ensilage cut- 
ters. 


STORM LAKE TUB AND TANK 
FACTORY 
Storm Lake, lowa 


New Silo Book 


FREE- 


It's full of valuable infor- 
mation for every farmer 
and stock raiser. Tells all 
about the special and 
exclusive features of the 
famous 
INDIANA SILO 

Twenty-Five Thousand in 
use. Write and learn why 
it is best and cheapest and 
get our New Silo Book Free. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


Distributors, Papec Ensiage Cutter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
World. Address nearest factory: 
584 Union Bide., Anderson, Ind. 

Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

** Silo Bldg , KansasCity, Mo 


THE DODGE 
GRAIN BIN 


Made of Heavy Iron 
and Not Light Steel 


Built in sizes from 500 to 2,000 bus. 
Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 
Built to hold Seeds, Flax and Small 









































G . 
Write for Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 
FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 


CHICAGO FORT DODGE SIOUX CITY 
Address communications to Fort Dodge, Ia. 














Special Proposition 
iy To Silo Buyers. 


Hit 
ur offer of ore you buy any silo. Ge 
Tour big portfolio showing how othe 
farmers make big profits. Get our spe- 


ou to get full details o' 


cial — prices on 


or, e “% 
WESTERN s SILO CO. 
nap *s Moines, 
















ALFALFA & ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


make a positive shearing cut full width of 
bundle, from sides to center of throat, hence 
do cleaner work on less power. Our sickle-edge knives 
cut the hard, dry alfalfa to 3¢ 

inch lengths. Only silo 

fillers made having these 

wonderful knives. Inves- 

tigate now. Wyite for cat- 

alog. Address Dept. g0 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





ECONOMY STEEL SILO ROOF 
No silo is comaanete without it. 

For Round Silos—-wood, cement, 

— tile, pote or concrete. 
gauge stee to put on. 

' Rust and Lightning Proc 

DES MONES SLO & MFG, C2,, 538 NEW YORK AVE. DES MOINES, IOWA. 











Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
ebout the simple things of farming; about the soil 
end how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 




















farm animalis—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
e]l these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us somethip= which he bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 








Corn Flowers 


By corn flowers, I do not mean the 
little blue bachelors’ buttons which 
some people call corn flowers. I mean 
the genuine corn flowers such as you 
find out in the corn field. In them you 
will find no delicate shades of blue, 


pink and lavender. But in their own 
way they are beautiful, and to the 
farm boy who understands, there can 
be no more interesting flower. Late 
July is the time to start watching for 
them. Of coursé you know by this 
time that I am talking about the corn 
tassels and the corn silks. Corn is 
different from most plants; it splits its 
flowers into two parts. Thousands of 
years ago it may not have done so. 
In those days the corn blossom may 
have been combined to be more like a 
head of oats. 

Let’s go out in the field and investi- 
gate these curious corn blossoms and 
see how it is that they do their work 
of making ears of corn. We will pre- 
tend that it is a warm day with a light 
breeze blowing in early August, and 
that we are in a corn field which has 
been in tassel a week or so. On the 
ground we notice a yellow powder; 
collected between the leaves and the 
stalks is the same yellow powder; it 
is floating everywhere in the air; and 
some of it seems to have become 
caught on the silks. Shake a stalk of 
corn in full tassel, and see if you can’t 
make some of the yellow powder rattle 
down. Pick off a tassel and look at it. 
To learn much, you will need sharp 
eyes. In the first place, notice that 
the tassel is in a panicle, shaped some- 
thing like a head of oats. Observe that 
the branches have small green husks 
on them, something like the hulls of 
oat kernels. See coming out from un- 
der these husks or bracts’ slender 
stalks or filaments, on the end of 
which are plump yellowish bags with 
a split lengthwise down the middle. 
Every tassel has thousands of these 
peculiar yellow bags. They split open 
along one side near the bottom and 
drop out the yellow dust which we find 
everywhere in the August corn fields. 
These bags are called anthers, and the 
yellow dust is known as pollen. Now 
you have probably watched things out- 
of-doors long enough to know that na- 
ture never does anything without a 
reason. Suppose now, you try to fig- 
ure out why every corn tassel bears 
these thousands of anthers and mil- 
lions of pollen grains. You think to 
yourself: “Of course this all has 
something to do with making an ear 
of corn, but just what it is, I am sure 
I don’t know.” Before we settle this 
question, let’s take a look at the corn 
silks and the young ear to which they 
are attached. There is nothing very 
peculiar about a corn silk. It is just a 
long, green thread attached to an un- 
developed kernel. Husk a green ear 
carefully, taking care not to disturb 
the silks. Notice that every green 
kernel has one silk and no more. Look 
at the silks which have come from the 
butt kernels and see if you can tell 
whether they came out before or after 
the tip kernel silks. Look at other 
plants in the field, and see which you 
think ordinarily come out first, the 
silks or the tassels. 

A man once watched a corn plant 
very closely. When the silks were 
just pushing out, he tied a paper bag 
over them. For some reason, no corn 
kernels developed on the ear to which 
these silks were attached. This man 
also watched other corn plants and 
tied paper bags over their silks just 
as they came out. But on some of 
these other plants he removed the pa- 
per bags and took a tassel of corn just 
as it was shedding the -pollen grains 
most abundantly; he shook the tassel 
and the pollen settled on the silks. He 
put the paper bags back on again, but 
for some reason these ears produced 
corn kernels. This man concluded that 
without pollen there can be no ears. 
The botanists know this to be true, for 
they have watched under microscopes 





just what happens when a pollen grain 
falls on a silk. They notice in the first 
place that the end of the silk is sticky 
and holds the pollen grains which fall 
on it so that they won’t get away. Then 
after a day or so they notice that the 
pollen sprouts and sends out what we 
might call a root if the pollen grain 
were a seed. This root-like tube pene- 
trates the silk and goes down the 
length of it. Perhaps because a pollen 
grain is so very small and the silk is 
rather long, you think this story sounds 
“fishy.” The botanists, however, know 
it to be true, but they say that as the 
pollen tube goes down through the silk 
it digests part of the tissue of the silk, 
and in that way gets energy to con- 
tinue its travels. At last it comes to 
where the silk joins onto the undevel- 
oped corn kernel. The pollen tube en- 
ters the undeveloped corn kernel and 
a very small but important part of the 
tube known as the nucleus joins with 
another very small but important part 
of the undeveloped corn kernel, also 
known as the nucleus. It is the join- 
ing together of these two nuclei that 
makes it possible for the kernel of 
corn to develop. This process is gone 
through with many millions of times 
every August on each acre of every 
corn field. 

The average corn plant produces 
over 20,000,000 pollen grains, and there 
are only 800 undeveloped corn kernels 
which must be fertilized by pollen 
tubes passing down the silks. As to 
the number of pollen grains, I ask you 
to take my word for it and not bother 
about counting.. But you can count the 
kernels of corn for yourself, and see if 
the average ear does not carry about 
800. Now do a little figuring to illus- 
trate to yourself how it is that the corn 
plant manages things. Twenty million 
pollen grains for 800 kernels of corn— 
in other words, 24,999 out of every 25,- 
000 pollen grains go to waste. Each 
tassel carries enough pollen if none of 
it went to waste to fertilize 200 bush- 
els of ears. But nature is not econom- 
ical. She takes thousands of years and 
thousands of lives to accomplish what 
man could do in several years, at the 
expense of only a few lives. But, ev- 
erything considered, nature’s method 
is just right for the conditions under 
which she works. If there were not 
thousands of pollen grains for every 
kernel of corn, we would have even 
more “nubbiny” ears than we do. You 
see, nature depends on wind carrying 
the pollen grains back and forth across 
the field until every silk is fertilized. 

Let me tell you a secret—warm 
weather with a light breeze blowing 
furnishes the most favorable conditions 
for corn at pollinating time. Cold, 
moist weather with dashing rains will 
keep the pollen from floating and ger- 
minating in the best manner possible. 
Extremely hot weather sometimes 
cooks many of the pollen grains. No- 
tice this year if unfavorable conditions 
prevail at any time during the pollin- 
ating season. If this happens early in 
the season, just as the butt silks are 
coming out, notice next fall if the butt 
kernels are not poorly formed. If it 
happens when the tip silks are coming 
out, notice if there are not many bare 
tips. 

Nature has to be reckless. There is 
not one chance in a hundred of a pol- 
len grain falling from the tassel to the 
silk. The chances are greater than ten 
to one that it will fall on the ground 
or light between the leaf and the stalk. 
Perhaps it will be carried away by the 
wind for many miles. 

The next time you look at a blos- 
soming corn field, you might think for 
a moment of the wonderful processes 
that are going on. Billions of pollen 
grains are floating in the air; millions 
of corn silks are spreading out their 
sticky surface to catch them; millions 
of the silks have caught pollen grains, 
and the pollen tubes are forcing their 
way to the waiting corn kernels, which 
need only this impetus to develop into 
the large, starchy grains which mean 
so much to mankind. 





35c FOR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Special trial rate on Wallaces’ Farmer is 
now only 35 cents to oe, 1, 1914 ($2.10 
pays to January 1, 1917). In clubs of three 
or more, the trial rate is only 25 cents. No 
special authority needed to obtain the 
benefit of this bargain offer. Simply send 
the order. Your neighbors will find this 
the most profitable investment of a quarter 
they can possibly make. As a premium 
for his work, the club raiser for a club of 
four trial subscriptions gets his choice of 
a useful sewing awl, a pair of handy pli- 
ers, or a combination wrench-and-thread 
cutter. Either premium worth over 50 
cents. Say which one you prefer. 
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Three Horses are 
all You Need 


Drive the pein with this } 
weight, high-power Farm Cushman “4 
gine. Horses simply draw machine. Yoy 
can stop the horses in heavy corn and 
husking rolls will not fill up. Weighs 
only 320 Ibs. 
ointes, sowing, ome Eking saint 
sawing, lo and 
fo 8 BP. work.” ieee. 
Throttle governed. Just enough 
is measured out for the “‘load”’ SS 
Quickly detached for any cther farm 
power work. 
sonrte Your Corn Binder with 2 Cushman 
H.P, The Original Binder Engine, 
Weigh complete, 167 Ibs. 
For Ensilage — and all heavy work 
a Cushman 20 HP. “ 
Ask your dealer. Write us for complete 
catalog. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb, 


Save °50»°300 


I absolutely guarantee to save you $50tp 


$300 on any, Galloway gasoline engine. Made | de a 
sizes from 1 3-4 h 15 h. p. y famous 5 
—without an equal on “fp 4 market—sells for $99. Stee 
ene next 60 days only! Buy now! on size costy 
to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Overdm 
y= od engines in use today. All sold on same, liberal, free! 
ad Fg b OF a r I make you- -and all giving eatisfaction, Isn't 


Get ‘My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 


Write me before you buy any 
other style or make, Get my cata- at 
d low, direct price on the @ 
Galloway line of frost- 


















































































































WILL! 
225 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lows 


$ 00 gets this 
Lee GILSON 


If you are looking for = best “ENGINE INE ever 
made, here it is—a high grade 1 co gasoline en 
gine for — 50. And it is a Gilson“Goes Like Sixty” 
Engine._ y far the best engine value ' in the 
line engine fleld today. Write 
*e me at once for complete descrip 
tion and com 
vincing proot 


oye 
































The Rat-Proof, 
: ain-Proof Bi Bin 


Protects grain from fire, 
water and vermin—saves in- 
surance—keeps grain in per- 
fect condition. ou can hold 
grain for better prices, with- 
out fearing it will dam- 
aged when you store iting 


BUSHNELL 


Galvanized 


Steel Grain Bin 


This portable bin means espa | eco- 
nomical handling of Costs n 
more than wood—is everiasting—can os rust 
or break. A permanent money-maker. 
Write now for descriptive booklet. 
Beshoell Tank Werks, .600Main St. Sushnell, il. 
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BUTLER G 4 ¥ 
STEEL rain Bin 
Cerrugated. Can’tCavels 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot. 

Can be used for store house 
Capacity increased by add! 
tional gootiqne. Keeps g 
perfectly. om = 
removable shovelixz ! 
Ask for booklet showing let 
ters from sstisfled users. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 

1213 W. 10th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNIT STEEL SILO DOOR FRAME 
FOR BRICK, HOLLOW TILE, CEMENT AND Concrett 
Gives masonry silos every advanta 
of stave silos. Rigid door frame, &* 
snag ladder, bevel refrige 
ee dors, each door a unit. Write for fold 
INT STEEL SLO DOUR FRIME C0., 2919 N. SECOND ST., DES MOINES, 
ae 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(13) 1065 





- hi f thi en Das 
is the only machineo is 

me Bed with steel cutting spi 
wer disc, and steel er Other 
ee nes of this type are furnished with cast 
soeh ing apparatus, east iron blower dise. 
= steel equipmens’ makes the Ross les= 
The see aud tho most reliable and durable 
falling machines on the market. Strong 
silo made for strength, eperin. durabil- 
‘and ease in feeding. Ask for large a Oh 


we Ww. Ross Co., Box 166 Springfield, 











j are mpd than any im- 
tation. Used and endorsed 


or me sje 900208. Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 
ty infection. Nothing better tor galls. Kills lice and 


resi poultry houses. 

al 1 Ww 
SEND $1, if _— de ag Mew oungy v8 you. en 
m cows, 8180 cue = er without 


Money back if not satisfactory. Name 
Cm cofies. Booklet PREE. Special terme to agente. 


Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 1310 N. 10th St., Phils. 


Miter knows from experience that Sheo-Fly is 0. Kk. 


Sel $2 Down 


One Year to Pay!) 








bey Free Trial Sea i 
Pree, 














erodes Liste Price 


See a Beatrice Dealer or write to 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
Chiengo Lincoln, Neb. Des Maines,Ia. Dubuque, Ia 


(P10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


\ Sone rel fretgie pane Me 1a. DON'T 
Ni CENT if you are not satisfied 
pond ae the bicycle 10 days. 


\\be NOT BUY ps ae Aels ma 
at any Fd until you receive our latest 


: art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bay bic ay ane have pave aornee our unheard of 
marvelous new 


is all it will cost you to 

Jone CENT write a postal and every- 
will be sent you free postpaid by 

tara mail. You will get much valuable io- 

ane Do not wait, write it new 
TIRES, Ceaster- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries af half usual prices, 

Mead Cycle Co. Devt.pity Chicage 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
git SELF FEEDER 


ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
and eare for it. Full information for corn 

t farmers who wish to grow this most profita- 

le hay erop will be sent free on application. 
0a6ample of our extra choice high grade seed. 

WA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des es, lowa 


ALFALFA wei. 


Best Non-irrigated Seed---99.6% Pure 
en fermination $9.75. Absolutely guaranteed. North- 
grown, extremely No seed better. Have Tur- 
etn sin grass seeds ali kinds. Ask for our Latest 
. Book on growing Catalog and Samples. 
rn Sent Free, Wecan save yourmoney. Write today. 
‘BERRY SEED CO,, Box 404 CLARINDA, IOWA 
oe... 


FEGUARAN TEED ALFALFA SEED 


won free poole wm vigorous 


fou on 
“<! a- irrigated. 
’ A The kind thet ¢ will ay al on Te land. 
gat ie \. Sold on approval. Ge 


10 
Ses 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 
- JACOBSON 


Formoso, Kas. 

SWEET = SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture ag gy a 
CLOVER circular how te grow ft sent free on re- 
——— suest. E. BARTON, Box 2. Falmouth, Ky. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 






































THE DAIRY | 


Our readers are invited to oar their expert- 
ence to this department. estions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


The Sorrows of the Milk Seller 


Every summer, and sometimes in the 
winter, the papers are full of the sor- 
rows of the milk seller. He himself 
complains that the milk which he sells 
to the dealer is retailed to the con- 
sumer at a price that would make him 
rich, if he were so fortunate as to re- 
ceive it. He complains that he is 
obliged by combinations among the 
dealers to sell his milk at the bare cost 
of production; and we think his com- 
plaint is generally just. The milk 
dealer complains that the milk comes 
from cows more or less infected with 
tuberculosis; that the condition of the 
stables is frequently anything but san- 
itary. He demands inspection, the 
weeding out of the tuberculous cows, 
cleanly habits of milking. The con- 
sumer complains that he has to pay 
an exorbitant price for milk, without 
which his babies would starve. So 
there is perpetual war between the 
milk producer, the milk dealer and the 
milk consumer. 

We confess we have not a great deal 
of sympathy with the men who produce 
milk for consumption in the cities. 
By this we mean the men who make 
that their only business, who buy their 
cows in the country, keep them one 
year, and when they are dry, fatten 
them and sell them, thus wiping out a 
great deal of the best milk stock in 
the country, particularly of the dual 
purpose type. These men are milk 
producers, nothing more; and hence 
are really the victims of the milk deal- 
ers. They must sell their milk at 
some price, and naturally take just 
what the dealers under combination 
are willing to give. They are willing 
to give just enough to keep up the 
supply of mk, and no more. In short, 
the milk producers put themselves in 
a position where they ean be forced 
to sell their milk, speaking generally, 
at the mere cost of production. 

The cheese makers and creamery- 
men are in a much better position; for 
the men who patronize creameries are 
not obliged to sell their milk at what- 
ever they can get. If the creamery is 
cooperative, they can make it into 
butter. Nor do they depend on milk 
alone. That is simply one of their 
farm operations. They are not obliged 
to buy much of their own feed, as is 
the man who furnishes milk for the 
city. They grow it. They use the skim- 
milk for raising pigs and calves, and 
in this way find a market for the 
products of the farm, which would oth- 
erwise not be marketable. They occu- 
py an independent position. 

As a rule, they make money; not as 
much as they might make by any 
means, but they keep up the fertility 
of their soil. They are not at the 
mercy of the dealer, nor of the man 
who sells them feed; but as they grow 
their own feed and fertilize their land, 
they keep up the fertility of their 
farms and at the same time increase 
the value of their live stock. They 
are thus comparatively free from the 
sorrows of the milk seller. 




















To Prevent Bloat 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With regard to bloat in cattle, as 
mentioned in a recent issue of the 
Farmer, I will give you my experience. 
I have nothing but alfalfa pasture, 
and my cows are in this right along, 
early in the morning when the dew is 
on, as well as when it is raining. I 
use bridle bits on them, and have had 
no trouble at all from bloat. I never 
take these bridles off. After a Tew 
days they learn to eat all right with 
the bits in their mouths, and I am sat- 
isfied that they prevent any trouble 


from bloat. 
G. 0. GLEAZEN. 
Sedgwick County, Kansas. 


Information Wanted 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“I have a fine cow which holds her 
milk, and the only way that I can get 
her milk is by milking her with the 
ealf. Can you give me any informa- 
tion on this subject?” 
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If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming— 


Beeause your waste is greatest and quality of product poorest in 
mid-summer, when the milk supply is greatest. 

Because time is of greatest value on the farm at this season and 
the time and labor saving of the good separator counts for most. 


Because the skim-milk is poorest without a separator in hot 
weather and often more harmful than helpful to calves and young 


Because the work of an improved De Laval Cream Separator is 
as perfect and its product as superior with one kind of weather as 


If you have a very old De Laval or an inferior 
separator of any kind— 


Because the losses of the poor separator from incomplete skim- 
ming and the tainted product of the difficult to clean and unsanitary 
separator mean most when the bu!k of milk is greatest. 


Because of the great economy of time at this season in having 
a separator of ample capacity to do the work so much more quickly. 


Because an improved De Laval separator is so much simpler and 
more easily handled and eared for than any other, and you cannot 
afford to waste time these busy days 
ought to have been thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 


Because the De Laval separator of today is just as superior to 
other separators as the best of other separators to gravity setting, 
and every feature of De Laval superiority count for most during the 

hot, mid-summer months. 

These are all facts capable of prompt and easy 
demonstration, whether you have a poor sepa- 
rator or none at all. 
to be had for the asking, helps to make them 

Every De Laval local agent stands eager 
to do so with a machine itself, with no obligation 
on your part to buy unless he does—and that to 
your own satisfaction. 

WHY DELAY? 
a step as the use of the best cream separator, 
which you need more RIGHT NOW than at any 
other time? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


You need a new 


DE LAVAL 
Separator NOW 


99 


“*fussing’’ with a machine that 


The new De Laval catalog, 


Why put off so important 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Forty years on the market. 


eats up ensilage, dry or green. 
height. Small power engine runs it. 
run. Works steadily. Seldom needs re 
adjustable. Self-feeding table. Simplest 


Thoroughly guaran 





1422 Tuscarawas St., 


Get the original Ensilage Cutter 
The unequaled 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


Elevates to any § 
Easy to set up and 
irs. Knives 
safest in oper- 
ation. Mounted or merge Tested under 3% over-speed. 
uaranteed. Write today for catalog and book: 


THE. JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
St., CANTON, 





Write TODAY for 


FREE BOOKLETS 
(1) “ Why Silage Pays "—worth 
many dollars to every farmer 
with stock to feed, 
(2) New illustrated 1913 Catalog. 
(3) “What Users Say’’ — ictters 
from scores of Blizzard users 
iving aetual Sylar Saori in 
heir use of this cutte 
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: GROUND 


The value and beauty added to your home by Cy- 
clone Lawn Fence are distinctive and lasting. It _ 
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XV.—WETHERFORD PASSES ON 


(Continued from last week.) 


The girl’s mind ran swiftly over the 
past as she listened. The truth of the 
revelation reached her instantly, explain- 
ing a hundred strange things which had 
puzzled her all her life. The absence of 
affection between herself and Lize 

Their difference in habit, 
thought—all became plain. 
she said at last. “‘Who 


deep 
was explained. 
temperament, 
“But my mother!” 
was my mother?” 

“[ never saw her. You 
into the country bringing you, a little, 
motherless babe. He always said your 
mother was a fine woman, but I never so 
much as saw a picture of her. She was 
an educated woman, he said—a southern 
and her name was Virginia, but 


see, Ed came 


woman 

that’s about all I can tell you of her. 
Now, I am going to let Ross know all of 
this as soon as I can. It will make a 


whole lot of difference in what he thinks 
of you.” 


She uttered all this much as a man 
would have done, with steady voice and 
with bright eyes, but Lee Virginia could 
feel beneath her harsh inflections the deep 
emotion which vibrated there, and her 
heart went out toward the Ilénely woman 
in a new rush of tenderness. Now that 
she was released from the necessity of 
excusing her mother’s faults—faults she 


could now ignore; now that she could look 
upon her as a loyal friend, she was moved 
to pity and to love, and, rising, she went 


to her and put her arm about her neck, 
am said: “This won’t make any differ- 
ence. I am going to stay with you and 


” 


help you just the same. 
The tears came to the old woman’s eyes 


and her voice broke as she replied: ‘I 
knew you would say that, Lee Virginia; 
but al ithe same I don’t intend to have 


yeu do any such thing. You've got to cut 
from me altogether, because some 
fine chap is going to come along one of 
these days, and he won’t want me even as 
a step-mother-in-law. No, I have de- 
that you and me had better five 

I'll get you a place to live up in 
where I can visit you now and 
again: but I guess I am elected to stay 
right here in the Fork. They don’t like 
me, and I don’t like them; but I have 
kind o’ got used to their ways of looking 
at me_ sidewise; they don’t matter as 
much as it would up there in the city.” 

Lee turned back wistfully toward the 
story of her mother “Where did my 
mother meet my father? Do you know 
that?” 

“No, I don’t. It was a runaway match, 
Id said. 1 never did know who her folks 
were—only I know they thought she was 
marrying the wrong man.”’ 

The girl sighed as her mind took in the 
her mother’s coming to 
leaving all that she 
“Poor little moth- 


loose 


cided 
apart. 
Sulphur, 


significance of 
this wild country, 
knew and loved behind. 


er. It must have been very hard for her.” 
“IT am afraid she did have a hard time, 
for kd admitted to me that he hadn't so 


much as a saddle when he landed in the 
He hadn't much when I met him 
first, but everybody liked him. He was 
eae of the handsomest men that ever 
jumped a saddle. But he was close- 
mouthed. You never could get anything 
out of him that he didn’t want to tell, and 
I was never able to discover what he had 
been doing in the southern part of the 
state.”’ 

As she pondered on her changed rela- 
tionship to Lize, Lee’s heart lightened. It 
would make a difference to Ross. It would 
make a difference to the Redfields. Trait- 
crous as it seemed, it was a great relief— 
a joy—to know that her own mother, her 
real mother, had been “‘nice.”” ‘“‘She must 
have been nice or Lize would not have 
said so,”’ she reasoned, recalling that her 
step-mother had admitted her feeling of 
jealousy. 

At last Lize rose. ‘Well, now, dearie, I 
reckon we had better turn in. It is get- 
ting chilly and late.” 

As they were about to part at the door 
of the tent, Virginia took Lize’s face be- 
tween her hands. ‘‘Good-night, mother,” 
she said, and kissed her, to show her that 
what she had said would not make any 
difference. 

But Lize was not deceived. 


state. 


This un- 








wonted caress made perfectly plain to her 
the relief which filled the girl's heart. 





Lee Virginia was awakened some hours 
later by a roaring, crackling sound, and 
by the flare of a yellow light upon her 
tent. Peering out, she saw flames shoot- 
ing up through the roof of the ranger’s 
cabin, while beside it, wrapped in a blan- 
ket, calmly contemplating it, stood Cava- 
nagh, with folded arms. A little nearer to 
the bridge Redfield was sitting upon an 
upturned box. 

With a cry of alarm, she aroused her 
mother, and Lize, heavy-eyed, laggard 
with sleep, rose slowly and peered out at 
the scene with eyes of dull amazement. 
“Why don’t they try to put it out?’ she 
demanded, as she took in the import of 
the passive figures. 

Dressing with tremulous haste, Lee 
stepped from the tent just in time to see 
Swenson come from behind the burning 
building and join the others in silent con- 
templation of the scene. There was some- 
thing uncanny in the calm inaction of the 
three strong men. 

A dense fog hung low, enveloping the 
whole canon in a moist, heavy, sulphurous 
veil, through which the tongues of flame 
shot with a grandiose effect; but the three 
foresters, whose shadows expanded, con- 
tracted and wavered grotesquely, remained 
motionless as carven figures of ebony. It 
was as if (hey were contemplating an ab- 
sorbing drama, in whose enactment they 
had only the spectator’s curious interest. 

Slowly, wonderingly, the girl drew near 
and called to Cavanagh, who turned quick- 
vy, erying out: ‘‘Don’t come too close, and 
don’t be frightened. I set the place on 
fire myself. The poor old herder died last 
night, and is decently buried in the earth, 
and now we are burning tne cabin and 
every thread it contains to prevent the 
spread of the plague. Hugh and Swenson 
have divided their garments with me, and 
this blanket which I wear is my only coat. 
All that I have is in that cabin now going 
up in smoke—my guns, pictures, every- 
thing.” 

“How could you do it?” she cried out, 
understanding what his sacrifice had been. 

“T couldn't,” he replied. “The super- 
visor did it. They had to go. The cabin 
was saturated with poison; it had become 
to me a plague spot, and there was no 
other way to stamp it out. I should never 
have felt safe if I had carried out even so 
much as a letter.” 

Dumb and shivering with the chill of 
the morning, Lee Virginia drew nearer, 
ever nearer. “I am so sorry,” she said, 


and yearned toward him, eager to come 
fort him, but he warningly motioned her 
away. 

“Please don’t come any nearer, for I 


dare not touch you.” 

“But you are not ill?” she cried out, 
with a note of apprehension in her voice. 

He smiled in response to her question. 
“No, I feel nothing but weariness and a 
little depression. I can’t help feeling that 
somehow I am burning up a part of my- 
self in that fire—the saddle I have ridden 
for years, my guns, ropes, spurs, every- 
thing relating to the forest, are gone, and 
with them my youth. I have been some- 
thing of a careless free-booter myself, I 
fear: but that is all over with now.”’ He 
looked her in the face with a sad and res- 
olute glance. ‘‘The forest service made a 
man of me, taught me to regard the fu- 
ture. T never accepted responsibility till I 
became a ranger, and in thinking it all 
over, I have decided to stay with it, as 
the boys say, ‘till the spring rains.’ ”’ 

“IT am very glad of that,’’ she said. 

“Yes; Dalton thinks I can qualify for 
the position of supervisor, and Redfield 
may offer me the supervision of this for- 
est. If he does, I will accept it—if you 
will go with me and share the small home 
which the supervisor’s pay provides. Will 
you go?” 

In the light of his burning cabin, and in 
the shadow of the great peaks, Lee Vir- 
ginia could not fail of a certain largeness 
and dignity of mood. She neither blushed 
nor stammered, as she responded: “I will 
go anywhere in the world with you.” 

He could not touch so much as the hem 


| 











of her garment, but his eyes embraced her 
as he said: ‘‘God bless you for the faith 
you seem to have in me!” 


Redfield’s voice interrupted with hearty 
clamor. ‘“‘And now, Miss Virginia, you go 
back and rustle some breakfast for us all. 
Swenson, bring the horses in and harness 
my team; I’m going to take these women 
down the canon. And, Ross, you’d better 
saddle up as soon as you feel rested and 
ride across the divide, and go into camp 
in that little old cabin by the dam above 
my house. You'll have to be sequestered 
for a few days, I reckon, till we see how 
you’re coming out. I’}l telephone over to 
the Fork and have the place made ready 
for you, and I'll have the doctor go up 
there to meet you and put you straight. If 
you're going to be sick, we'll want you 
where we can look after you. Isn't that 
so, Lee: Virginia?” 

‘Indeed it is,’’ replied the girl, earnestly. 

“But I'm not going to be sick,” retorted 
Cavanagh. ‘I refuse to be sick.” 

“Quite right,’’ replied Redfield; ‘‘but all 
the same we want you where we can get 
at you, and where medical aid of the right 
sort is accessible. I’m going to fetch my 
bed over here and put you into it. You 
need rest.”’ 

Lee still lingered after Redfield had left 
them. ‘‘Please do as Mr. Redfield tells 
you,” she pleaded, ‘‘for I shall be very 
anxious till you get safely down the moun- 
tains. If that poor old man has any rela- 
tives, they ought to be told how kind you 
have been. You could not have been 
kinder to one of your own people.” 

These words from her had a poignancy 
of meaning which made his reply difficult. 
His tone was designedly light as he re- 
torted: ‘I would be a fraud if I stood 
here listening to your praise without say- 
ing, Without confessing, how deadly weary 
I got of the whole business. It was sim- 
ply that there was nothing else to do. I 
had to go on.” 

Her mind still dwelt on the tragic event. 
“I wish he could have had some kind of a 
service. It seems sort of barbarous to 
bury him without anyone to say a prayer 
over him. But I suppose that was im- 
possible, Surely someone ought to mark 
his grave, for some of his people may 
come and want to know where he lies.”’ 

He led her thoughts to pleasanter paths. 
“T am glad you are going with the super- 
visor. You are going, are you not?” 

“Yes, for a few days, till I’m sure you 
are safe.” 

“I shall be tempted to pretend being sick 


| just to keep you near me,’’ he was saying, 


when Redfield returned, bringing his 
sleeping couch. Unrolling this under a 
tree beside the creek, the supervisor said: 
“Now, get into that.” 

Cavanagh resigned Lee with a smile. 
“Good-night,’’ he said. ‘Oh, but it’s good 
to remember that I shall see you to- 
morrow!”’ 

With a happy glance and a low “Good- 
bye,”” she turned away. 

Laying aside his blanket and his shoes, 
Cavanagh crept into the snug little camp 





bed. ‘Ah,’ he breathed, with 

sense of relief, “I fezl as if [I coma 
a week!” And in an instant his 
closed in slumber so profound that it ~ 
barren even of dreams. Was 

When he awoke it was noon, anq Sw. 
son, the guard, was standing over rio 
“I’m sorry, but it’s time to be moving 
he said; “it’s a long ride over there,” 6 

“What time is it?’ inquired Ca 
with somé bewilderment. 

“Nearly noon. I’ve got some Coffee 4, 
you. Want some?” * 

“Do I? Just watch me!” And he 
bled out of his bed with vigor and 
stretched himself like a cat, exclaiming 
“Wow! but it does feel good to know ac 
I am out of jail!” ze 

Going down to the stream, he Splasheg 
his face and neck in the Clear, cold wate, 
and the brisk rubbing which followed 
seemed to clear his thought as well ag ;, 
sharpen his appetite. 

“You seem all right so far,” 
the guide. 

“I am all right, and I'll be all right to. 
morrow, if that's what you mean,” repjicg 
Cavanagh. ‘‘Well, now, pack up, and We'll 
pull out.” ‘ 

For a few moments after he mounte 
his horse Cavanagh looked about the place 
as if for the last time—now up at the hiy, 
now down at the meadow, and last of aj 
at the stream. “I hope you'll enjoy this 
station as much as I have, Swenson. jr, 
one of the prettiest on the whole forest.” 

Together they zigzagged up the side of 
the hill to the north, and then with Caya. 
nagh in the lead (followed by his pack. 
horse), they set up the long lateral mo. 
raine which led by a wide circle through 
the wooded park toward the pass. The 
Weather was clear and cold. The wind jj; 
and Cavanagh, scantily clothed as he was 
drew his robe close about his neck, saying 
“I know now how it feels to be a blanke: 
Indian. I must say I prefer an over. 
coat.” 

A little later the keen eyes of the guard, 
sweeping the mountain side, were sud. 
denly arrested. ‘‘There’s a bunch of coy. 
boys coming over the pass!” he called, 

“I see them,” responded Cavanagh. “Get 
out your glases and tell me who they are.” 

Swenson unslung his field glasses ani 
studied the party attentively. ‘‘Looks like 
Van Horne’s sorrel in the lead, and that 
bald-face bay just behind looks like ty 
one Gregg rides. The other two I don: 
seem to know.” 

“Perhaps it’s the sheriff after me for 
harboring Edwards,”’ suggested Cavanagh 

But Swenson remained sober. He dij 
not see the humor of the remark. “Wha 
are they doing on the forest, anyhow’ 
he asked. 

Half an hour later the two parties came 
face to face on a little stretch of prairie 
in the midst of the wooded valley. There 
were four in the sheriff’s party: Gregg, 
the deputy, and a big man who was a 
stranger to Cavanagh. Their horses were 
all tired, and the big civilian looked saddle 
weary. 


Vanagh, 


Scram. 


hazarde4 


(Continued next week) 
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make arbitration of the differ- 
ble. This is a distinct victory 
A strike of 80,000 trafhmen at 








for peace 


the present time would effectually tie up 
the 

pusiness throughout the east, where there 
js enough trouble now without paralyzing 


what business is moving. 


Cost of Hard Roads.—One-third of the 


products oi the Iowa farms last year would 
pay for a $12,000-a-mile road past every 
get ‘tion of land in the state, and leave sev- 
era! dollars surplus. There is not 





m lowa who would not willingly 
give one-third of one year’s products to 
pave a first-class paved road to market if 
tion was put up to him in this 


the prop 

veel Here are the figures: Iowa has 
56,000 square miles of territory, and it 
would, therefore, take 28,000 miles to lay 
a road along every section in the state. 


Twenty-eight thousand times $12,000 is 


$336,000, and one-third of last year’s 
products would be, according to estimates 
which place the crop at $1,000,000,000, the 

Inasmuch as no al- 


sum of $355,000,000. 





jowance made in the calculation for 
the area taken out of the state by incor- 
porated towns and cities, it can readily be 
seen that the statement that several mil- 





lions of dollars would be left, 
proven.— The Road-Maker. 


is easily 


Cost of Dragging Roads.—C. F. Chase, 





professor of agricultural engineering, at 
F the rth Dakota Agricultural College, 
P writes: “At the home farm in southeast- 
'ern Nebraska, there is a stretch of road 
half a mile in length that we have 
dragged for seven years. Only once in 
this period has this road been worked 


with anything but the drag. Two years 
} ago the side ditches were cleaned with 
the common road grader. A careful rec- 
' ord of the time taken to keep this road 
' dragged has been kept, and for the first 
§ five years it runs as follows: Two trips 
' for one man and one team, requiring one 
/ hour's time for a single dragging is the 
The first year we dragged 
) it fifteen times; the second, thirteen; the 
) third, seventeen; the fourth, twelve; and 
' the fifth, fourteen times, or seventy-one 
draggings of one hour’s time during five 
This, at 30 cents an hour for man 
and team is $4.26 a year for the half 
a mile it would be $8.52 an- 
tual cost of maintenance. Another road 
in the immediate vicinity cost less than 
$10 per mile annually. The sotl is not 
| quite as heavy as Red River soil, but the 


rainfall is a little more than 30 inches. 
A case is noted in Public Roads Bulletin 
No. 48, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, where the cost of similar main- 
tenance of roads in Arkansas was $11 
per mile. State Engineer Gearhart, of 
Kansas, puts the range of cost for drag- 
ging at from $4 to $10. The cost for 


North Dakota should not be over $10 per 


mile, while in most cases it would be 
much jess, the cost depending upon the 
character of the soil, the rainfall, traffic 
and grade. As an average for all dirt 
» Toads, I would place the annual cost of 


ance at $7.50 per mile, or $460,740 
in a satisfactory manner the 
North Dakota one year. The to- 
tal expenditure on public roads in North 


mainter 





utside of towns, in 1911, was 
p 3691,5 ‘0. If properly organized, and if 
the people were educated, we could prop- 
erly maintain our earth roads with the 
present road fund and have $230,800 left 
) for bridges, new construction, ete.” 
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ieee, Ss. Tell all your neighbors. No 
benefit authority required to obtain the 
“ay of this bargain—simply send the 
gales Club raisers may have choice of 
Strone Se ving awl, convenient pliers, or 
cute: ‘combination’ w rench-and-thread- 


’ as @ premium for_a club of only 
Worth rial subscriptions. Either premium 
rth over 50 cents, Mention your choice. 





pleased with quality and 
Kimball. 

Towa (c), July 18th.—Heavy 
shower the llth, but getting dry again 
for corn, potatoes and pasture. Grain all 
cut except late oats. Barley seems light 
crop. Haying mostly done: heavy yield. 
Threshing begun. Corn laid by. Cattle 
good. Temperature 100 in the shade the 
15th and 16th. Stock cattle selling for 
$7.00 to $7.25: corn, 50 cents a _ bushel. 
Fruit crop good: some fine early apples 
already, but gardens drying up. Some 
disease among hogs.—Gusta,ye Triemer. 

Wapello Co. Towa (se), July 18th.—The 
last four days has been very hard on corn 
with the thermometer over the 100 mark 
and hot winds from the south. Unless we 
have rain seon nearly all corn will be 
damaged badly. Oats are about all in 
shock, but not as heavy crop as last year; 
the hot weather, rust and smut has dam- 
aged some fields. A good cron of clover 
has been harvested in good shape; a good 
deal of timothy to put up yet: not much 
being cut for seed. The berry crop is 
dried up. Early potatoes are good; ap- 
ples, peaches and pears are all right yet. 
Stock of all kinds are still doing well on 
the dry grass: gocd butcher stuff is sell- 
ing for seven cents per lb.; hogs $8.50 per 
ewt.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Sac Co. Iowa (w), July 14th.—Corn is 
looking fine. Fine rain helped. Oats good 
quality but thin: mostly cut.—Earl Olm- 
stead. 

Montgomery Co. Iowa (w), July 18th.— 
Weather favorable, very high tempera- 
ture. Corn crop average, and laid by, 
very clean and beginning to tassel. Will 
need a good rain soon. Haying completed 
and fair crop. Harvesting of spring 
grains is in progress, and threshing fa!l 
wheat: one 26-bushel yield reported. Sec- 
ond crop alfalfa is being cut. Apples fall- 
ing badly. Pastures good. Stock in good 
condition. Hog cholera still raging.—N. 
W. Nelson. 

Sioux Co. Iowa (nw), July 19th.—The 
weather sulty the past week. Corn looks 
fine, starting to ear. Barley poor crop, 
most too short to cut. Oats look good 
and is well filled. Hay fine crop this year. 
Young pigs not doing very well; hogs are 
worth $8.30 per ewt. Not many colts this 
year.—J. D. Murphy. 

Monona Co. Iowa (w), July 19th.—Hot 
and dry weather, no soaking rain for 
months. Corn up to average. Oats fair. 
Barley almost too short to cut. Spring 
wheat fair. Winter wheat good. Farm- 
ers are offering as high as $3.00 a day for 
help and cannot get enough at that. Hogs 
agiin dying with cholera. Fruit about 
half a crop. Biggest clover crop ever 
known.—Louis Brenner. 

Polk Co. Iowa (c), July 18th.—Rain 
needed. Hay all up and of a fine quality. 
Fall wheat threshing in progress, yielding 
twenty-eight bushels. Oats being har- 
vested, they are very short, light and 
rusty. Pastures are short. Too dry for 
potatoes. Some sickness among hogs.— 
A. W. Rice. 

Clinton Co. Iowa (e), July 18th.—Wheat 
and early oats in shock. Corn fine. 
Plenty of rain; heat is extreme. Timothy 
ripening fast. Hay sells for $6.00. Hogs 
suffering with heat: no cholera. Apples 
and plums dropping badly; blackberries 
getting ripe. Cattle looking fine.—F. E. 
Clarkson. 


haying and all 
quantity.—W. C. 
Grundy Co. 


ILLINOIS. 
Pike Co. Tll. (w), July 15th—Corn looks 
good but thirty days late. Threshing com- 
menced, wheat good: oats poor; hay light. 


Dry weather. Few cattle on feed. Pig 
crop average. Plenty of fruit. 

Iriquois Co. Tll. (e), July 18th.—Corn 
looking fine. Oats ripening slowly; early 


Hay crop good and 
good. Frequent 


oats are ready to cut. 
being made. Pastures 
rains.—M. J. Dionne. 
Kankakee Co. Il. (e), July 16th.—Plenty 
of rain and very warm weather. Hay and 
oats about 60 per cent’ of a crop. Corn 
prospects good. Pastures in good shape, 
and a good crop of young pigs. Wheat 
good.—D. E. Styles. 
La Salle Co: I. 
was a good crop. 


(n), July 19th.—Hay 
Rye and wheat cut 





wheat making twenty-five-bushel average. 
Corn looks fine, some _ tasseling; with 
plenty of rain next month corn will meet 
100 per cent mark. A 5-inch rain July 
6th and a 2-inch rain July 11th. Ground 
in good shape. Never a better all around 


crop season. New wheat 75 cents; oats, 
83 cents; old corn, 55 cents.—J. O. Metcalf. 
Andrew Co. Mo. (nw), July 19th.— 


Threshing wheat, thirty bushels or better, 
market price, 77 cents. Plenty of mois- 
ture. Corn doing fine; early corn is tas- 
seling. Oats in shock and two-thirds 
crop. Fat hogs 8 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brown Co. Minn (s), July 18th.—Oats 
and velvet chaff wheat ready to cut next 
week; grain well filled; rye all cut, some 
stacked. Corn tasseling. Frequent show- 
ers interfere making wild hay weather 
hot, with light showers. App!e crop im- 
mense. Plums scattering.—C. C. Current. 

Lake Co., S. D. (s), July 17th.—Barley 
harvest just started. Lots of rain. Corn 
and potatoes look fine. Pastures good. 
Cattle scarce but lots of sheep and hogs. 
Winds a week ago damaged apple trees.— 
L. G. Pickard. 

Hughes Co. Okla. (c), July 18th.—Some 
corn ruined by hot winds, other fields will 
make half a crop. Threshing almost fin- 


ished; oats yielding from twenty-five to 
fifty bushels. Hay is very light. Cotton 
doing well.—R. E. N. 

Nemaha Co. Kan. (ne), July 12th.— 
Threshing in full swing. Wheat yield 
from twenty to forty bushels. Corn suf- 


moisture; four days of 
hot wind, and pastures all burned up. 
Potato crop very short. Apples nearly all 
on the ground.—S. E. Hollister. 


fering badiy for 


Richardson Co. Neb. (se), July 18th.— 
Corn wrinkled by hot winds. Wheat 
threshing from 20 to 48 bushels; mostly 


marketed at 72 to 76 cents. Oats will 
average at least 30 bushels. Large crop 
of timothy, clover and second crop of 
alfalfa.—Henry Ebel. 


Pump-Grind-Saw 












Frames, : 
log free. Agents wanted, oie 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co. 

Eat, 1060. 125 tala St, Mishawaka, Ind. 








MUS-MORS 


contains the germs of a fatal disease, contagious 
only to rats and mice; they communicate it to one 
another, and ALWAYS die in the open. NOT A 
POISON, and absolutely harmless to other animals 
orto human beings. Owners of houses, grain ele- 
vators, barns, warehouses, stores, poultry houses, 
farms, etc., troubled with rats or mice and should 
investigate this important discovery. In glass tubes. 
Price according to number. Write Dept. Z. 


Cc. W. LERNED COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists. Est. 1876 
384A BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Turkey Red 
Winter Wheat 


. grown from seed that won first 
Makes big yield. $1.35 





Extra choice 
at Ames short course. 
per bushel f. 0. b. 


Cc. F. JONES, 
Premium Seed Wheat 


First at lowa State Fair Jast year from a field that 
made 54 bu. per acre and with a 44 bu. yield this year. 
This strain of Turkey Red stands alone. Recteaned 
seed in bags f. 0. b. Ames at $1.25 per bu. while it 
lasts. Send check or draft with erder. Reference, 
any bank in Ames. 
L. J. BAIRD, 


Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in plies on har 
vester or winrows. Man ana horse 


1 outnand shoaies ual witha Corn 
Binder. Sold in every sta -H. BUXTO: 


Rippey, lowa 





Ames, Iowa 





of Johnstown, Ohio, eilane athe aeaaee has proves 


all you claim tor it; the Harvester saved me over 885 1im 
labor last year’s corn cutting. 1 cut over 600 sh 

with make 4 bushels corn toa shock.” Testimonials: 
eatalog free, showing pictures of harvester, 

REW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS, 


,ANTED—Farm Manager, to operated 1,000 

acre general farm in Missouri. Must be agri- 

cultural graduate. Address with full particulars, 
D, care Wallaces’ Farmer, 











LY OFF-—Try it. Something wonderful. Only 
moisten tip of finger with Fly Off, rub rim of 
dish containing sweets and flies will not bother for 
hours. Entirely harmless. Baffles all flies entering 
house. Equally as good forthe ant pest. Trial bot- 
tles 25c by mail. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
SPARKLER MFG. Cv., Fairmount, Ind. 





T RAINED Collie females, heavy in whelp, at$18, 
Two 4 mo. old females at¢5each. Gienn Healy, 


Bedford, lowa. 
ORWIG & BAIR 


PATENTS °aMis.£.2 


Gente eae Moines 
Farmer 








GRAIN DUMPS HAVE THE 
RIGHT PRINCIPLE 


The “Camp” is the only Grain Dump manufactured with the 
HYDRAULIC PRINCIPLE—that means there’s no friction—nothing 
to get out of order—operated with lightest draft. The “Camp” 


is free from gears and cog wheels. 


The one continuous drag 


chain for receiving hopper and Hydraulic Jack guarantees against 
elevator troubles. Only the finest cypress used. No. 55 sprocket 
chains. Weare sole patentee on folding both elevator and derrick 


The compact Arrangement of thisdump 


insures absolute satisfaction. There are 
60 many good features that you should 
not buy an elevator until you have in- 

vestigated the” ae Write fer 


our free catalog, then make a 
comparison and study our prine- 
tple—you’ll be convinced that this 
product is the one you want, 


WRITE TODAY 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 


DEPT. N 
WASHINGTON, - ILLINOIS 
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4 —=—= Save Your Seed Corn -— 


You r seed corn in prime condition and keep it that way through the 
winter, until planting time, wit 


THE WHITWORTH CORN DRIER 


It’s one of the most useful devices for the corn grower ever invented. Dries every 
kernel thoroughly; no moulding. Will hold 600 ears, each one separately and rigidly in 
You see them all at a glance. ‘rame of 
avy gaivani 


>. Price only $6.75 


Rack is 6 feet high, 6 feet wide. F 
ized steel wire. 

We have a special Combination Offer thet 
will interest you. rite us. about it. 
P. $358 is 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Friend in Trouble.—Recently the Frisco 
railway system was thrown into the hands 
of a receiver. The financial press says 
the trouble was due to poor financial man- 
agement. This is sad news, because Mr. 
B. F. Yoakum was the financial manager 
of the road, and he is one of the eminent 
railroad men who have for two years past 
been telling the farmers of the country 
that they were poor managers, and point- 
ing out how they could mend their ways. 
Perhaps if Mr. Yoakum had given more 
attention to running his railroad and less 
attention to reforming the farmer, the 
Frisco would not be in trouble. 


Confidence in Pearson.—When Raymond 
A. Pearson left New York for Iowa, he 
carried with him the good wishes of a 
host of friends, and the belief that as 
president of the lowa State College he 
would make a mark in Iowa history. As 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Doctor 
Pearson proved himself a clean and cap- 
able administrator and a thorough or- 
ganizer. His friends will rejoice to know 
that he is making good in lowa—develop- 
ing a great and useful institution. The 
Iowa legislature voted to double the tax 
for the agricultural college, from half a 
mill to a mill. This will give the college 
about a million dollars per year for its 
maintenance—with additional sums for 
new buildings as needed. Pearson will 
spend this million so that it will pay 
Iowa big interest.—Rural New Yorker. 





Packing House Inspection.—The secre- 
tary of agriculture has designated three 
experts in veterinary science, meat in- 
spection and public sanitation to inspect 
and report upon meat-packing establish- 


ments operating under federal supervi- 
sion at various points in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Missouri and 


Illinois. It is the purpose of the secre- 
tary to extend this work, and to secure 
for these inspections the leading authori- 
ties in the country, with the idea that 
such action will foster confidence of the 
public in the meat inspection work. The 
secretary’s instructions to each of these 
experts, reads as follows: ‘“‘With a view 
to safeguarding public health, and main- 
taining the highest degree of efficiency in 
the meat inspection service of this de- 
partment, it is my desire that you report 
directly to me fully and frankly the con- 





| ditions as you find them at the various 


packing establishments, together with 
such recommendations looking to the im- 
provement of the service as in your judg- 
ment may seem best.’” This new inspec- 
tion of meat-packing establishments by 
outside experts, under temporary assign- 
ment by the government, will in no way 
supersede or lessen the work now being 
done by the bureau of animal industry. 
The idea, according to the secretary, is 
simply to have the inspection and regu- 
latroy work checked up by competent 
authorities who will report directly to 
the secretary. 


Year Book Free.—Congressman S. F. 
Prouty advises us that he has on hand a 
large number of Year Books of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the years 
1909, 1911 and 1912, and that he will be 
glad to send them without charge to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer who will write 
him, in care of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


Church Celebrations.—The United Pres- 
byterian Church, at Franks Corners, near 
Somonauk, IIl., of which Rev. John Ache- 
son is pastor, put on a real live Fourth 
of July celebration at the church grounds. 
It began at 10 o’clock in the morning with 
a@ snollygoster parade (whatever that may 
be), led by various bands, and followed 
by an address by the local congressman. 
In the afternoon there were various ath- 
letic stunts, a 220-yard dash, a 100-yard 
dash, a 50-yard dash for girls, a sack 
race, a fat men’s race, three-legged race, 
wheelarrow race, relay race, egg race for 
the ladies, hatpin race for girls, a tug-of- 
war, a greased pole stunt, a greased pig 
stunt, etc. Very liberal premiums for 
each of these events were given by the 
merchants of neighboring towns. 


Terminal Charge at Sioux City.—We 
have received several inquiries concern- 
ing the freight terminal charge at Sioux 
City. This is a charge for switching 
made by the Sioux City Terminal Rail- 
way and amounts to $1.50. It is the prac- 
tice of the principal lines, however, to 
absorb this charge when the net revenue 
from the haul justifies. For example, the 
Northwestern Railroad absorbs the ter- 
minal charge when the net revenue is 
$15 or more. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul have the same rule. The C., M., 
St. P. & O. absorbs the terminal charge 
regardless of the amount of revenue. The 
Great Northern does not absorb the ter- 








minal charge at all, nor does the Mlinois 
Central. 





Poisoning Grasshoppers.—For 25 cents 
an acre, farmers can poison grasshoppers 
with a Paris green bran mash. When 
done properly, this method of killing the 
hoppers will be effective. Bug men at the 
Kansas Agricultural College have proved 
this conclusively. Many farmers, also, 
who have carried out the instructions sent 
from the agricultural college have saved 
fields of crops at no greater cost than that 
mentioned. On the farm of Senator Jouett 
Shouse, near Kinsley, a field of kafir 
was saved from an invasion of grasshop- 
pers recently by the poison bran mash 
method. Two days after the poison was 
put out, a representative of the agricul- 
tural college, with the foreman of the 
farm, made counts of the dead hoppers 
in various parts of the field. As many as 
200 dead hoppers were found on spaces 
only two feet square. An average of the 
field made from a number of counts was 
found to be twenty-three dead hoppers to 
the square foot—enough to destroy the 
entire crop in a short time. To prepare 
the poison bran mash, mix twenty pounds 
of bran, dry, with a pound of Paris green 
or arsenic. Squeeze the juice of three or- 
anges or lemons into three and one-half 
gallons of water. Chop up the pulp and 
peel of the fruit and add that to the water 
and then wet the bran and poison with 
this mixture, stirring so as to dampen the 
mash thoroughly. This amount of poison 
is enough for five acres. It is important 
that it be sown broadcaSt over the field, 
and not deposited in small piles, as these 
might contain enough of the poison to kill 
farm animals. There will be no danger to 
animals if the poison is sown broadcast. 
The entomologists at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College will be glad to give detailed 
instructions regarding the use of the hop- 
per-dozer and other methods of combating 
hoppers to any inquirers. 


The Cost of Good Roads.—England 
probably has the best roads in the world. 
The mileage of English roads is just 
about twice that of Iowa roads. We are 
interested in noticing that the cost of 
maintaining English roads in 1912 was 
$60,000,000. 


Farm Hands on a Strike.—From the 
English press we understand that the 
farm hands of Lancashire are striking. 
The strikers have picketed the farms and 
are going up and down the roads per- 
suading those agricultural laborers still 





at work to quit. The typica) Engi; 
farm hand gets about $4.00 per week ay 
perhaps he has some reason to gti,” 





County Work in Minnesota.— 
ty farm adviser movement is pet 
very rapidly in Minnesota. Ip the te 
central part of that state there are me 
contiguous counties which haye ~ 
ployed agents, and five more are reagy 
employ men as rapidly as they can Me 
found. The district supervisor, Mr, p ¥ 
Balmer, has been appointed, who y; 
have supervision over the courty agen 
in that district. bd 





The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Ay 
sociation is this year conducting an ein. 
cational campaign in the Country dig, 
tricts. Two men, a lecturer and ap as. 
sistant, travel through the country ons 
motorcycle. They carry complete camp. 
ing outfits, and give talks wherever 
crowd can be assembled, at a creamery 
postoffice, or cross-roads store. They 
aim to spend the evening in a smal) vil. 
lage or community center, where an ie 
lustrated lecture is given on tuberculosis 
and how to guard against it. 


Enterprising Mail Carrier.—A rural maj 
carrier in northern Missouri is declareq 
the original good roads booster. Becausy 
rains made the roads covered by his rout 
impassable for his motorcycle, with Which 
he usually delivers mail, the faithful gery. 
ant of Uncle Sam procured a team, hitchej 
it to a road drag, loaded his mail on thy 
top and dragged his whole route as ty 
made his regular trip. The next day hy 
resumed his motorcycle. 


Productivity of Nations Compared. 
The June Crop Reporter compares tiy 
productivity per acre of the various coup. 
tries. The comparison is on the basis 
of the weight of grain crops per acre. 
Belgium, it will be noted, is just twice 
as good as the United States. The figures 
represent the standing as compared with 
100, the average of all the countries: 


Belgium, 221; Switzerland, 202; Nether. 
lands, 190; United Kingdom, 177; Ger. 
many, 169; Denmark, 168; Egypt, 16; 


Japan, 137; Canada, 136; Chile, 136; Swe 
den, 136; Norway, 128; France, 123; Aus 
tria, 120; Hungary, 113; United State, 
108; Italy, 96; Roumania, 94; Spain, %: 
Bulgaria, 87; India, 84; Australia, 76; Ser. 
via, 76; Argentina, 75; Portugal, 73; Rus 
sia (European), 72; Russia (Asiatic), 71; 
Uruguay, 70; Algeria, 65; Mexico, ii 
Tunis, 37. 











Iowa State Fair and Exposition 
Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 2Oth to 28th 



























Most Money 
Offered for 
Premiums 
in History 
of the Fair 


AN EDUCATION 
The Iowa State Fair of- 
fers an educational oppor- 











tunity no one can afford 
to miss. 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


For all members of the 
family. Come and camp 
out, the best possible way 
to see the lowa State Fair. 


THE LIVE STOCK 


The most famous breed- 
ing districts in the world 





are sought out by the men 
who compete for live stock 
honors at the fair—hence 
the fair shows the world's 
best live stock. 





RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 


most spectacular exhibitions ever put on. 


oe os & a 


Cc. E. CAMERON, Alta, Iowa, President 


Herefords in a Judging Ring at the Iowa State Fair. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER More can be learned that is of practical value at the lowa State Fair in a few days than is possible in any other way. 


All crave recreation, it means new life, forgetting troubles, better health and spirits. The Best Race Program in the His- 
tory of the Fair. Old Mexico, great night show depicting the historical event, The Capture of Old Mexico—one of the 
Special Act—Horses Diving Forty Feet Into a Tank of Water—Polo—Das 
Speed and Turning a Complete Somersault Twenty Feet in Mid-Air on Roller Skates. 


IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION, DES MOINES, IOWA, AUG. 20th TO 28th 
A. R. COREY, Des Moines, Iowa, Secretary 


Bigger, Better, More Complete Than Any Fair Yet Held 
Keeping Pace With the Progress of the State and of the World 
The Exponent of lowa’s Agricultural and Industrial Achievements 





hing Down a Seventy Foot Incline at Lightning 
Four Great Bands of Music, Eighteen Concerts Daily. 





Larger Number 
and Greater 
Variety of 
Exhibits Than 
Ever Before 











HORSES 


From France, Belgium, 
Scotland, old Virginia, the 
Sunny South, all the fa- 
mous racing and breeding 
districts of the world. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Over sixty acres of farm 
machinery. This great ex- 
hibit offers the farmer his 
best opportunity to keep up- 
to-date on farm machinery, 
which is 8o vital in the suc- 
cessful management and 
conduct of the farm. 


THE BEST FARM 
METHODS 


Object lessons that the 
farmer can cash into dol- 
lars are taught in the ex- 
hibits at the fair. 
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before fall 
“ied. Address Lock Box 405, Dodge Center, Minn. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(17) 1069 








Missourl Farms 


= SRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
tora, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 8@acres up. Good 
good schools, good markets. All 
rinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
lowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.8. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
gmail cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


4, J, HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Miss ouri Black Dirt. 






























fe Best Land You Can Buy 
fr Dairying and Stock Raising 


at's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of 
nao County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled. 
pay i miles from Superior, but little farther from 





‘ath, both great cities. Climate idea). Average 
eben killing frost October ist. Average late frost 
ig spring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Rain- 
all 30 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
gatural grass couatry in the world, including, timo- 
ay clover. blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 

+ of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
faperior. from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
petter tract of land in any state inthe Union. Come 
once and investigate. 

H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 
goard of Trade Blidg., Superior, Wis. 


wiSSOURL FARM HOME 


554 ACRES high class stock and grain farm, ad- 
Pleasant Hill, Cass County, Missouri; 2% 
oger trains daily; 30 miles from Kansas City, 
with rock road all the way; black, rich soll, nearly 
sii in grass; excellent spring water, never-failing 
wells and a fine lake; two sets improvements ; 9 
nom brick house, located at edge of town, with elec- 
tric ight. city water and modern conveniences; front 
yard set with massive evergreens; one of the best 
howes and farm investments in the State. Price 
410.00 per acre. Terms. 


The Jones Land & tnvestment Go. (Ine.) 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


Jourdanton, Texas 


County seat of Atascosa County. Surrounded by 
must fertile agricultural lands; mild climate; re- 
fresbing gulf breeze; ample rainfall; good water; 
good schools and churches, No better opportunity 
for farmers anywhere. For full information address 


W. H. HILL, Secretary 
jurdaston Business Men's League, Jeurdanton, Tex. 


NDOLOGY 2252: 


ths’ 
tion. 














) ONEY-MAKING FARMS—13 states, $10 to 

#100 an aere; live stock, tools and crops often 
included to settle quickly. More in productive land 
beat good markets east than the same money wil! 
purchase elsewhere on earth. Get the facts. Big 
illustrated Catalogue No. 36 free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Station 2687, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 








The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 
CRESCO, IOWA 


s 
Come to Minnesota 
Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 


than anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A.H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
Our 1913 List Just Out 


of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counties. 
CE. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelia, 
Minn.; branch office, New Ulm, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 

it Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 fowa Farms. 
J, EB, HAMILTON, 
seats 














Winterset, Iowa 





nd for Our Price List of 


Corn Lands for Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good crops, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
y : and let us show you. 
ew Richland Land and Loan Company, 
New Richland, Minnesota. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
mera. Send for full information. Address 
—we Allen County Inv.Co., Iola, Hans. 


©. DAKOTA LAND. We own a number 

of tracts that we will sell below market value 

ime en Send for descriptive pamphlet and 
Da 7 

you want. E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, W. D. 


Fee SALE—Three farms in Southeastern Min- 
Resota (Dodge County). Am going into the 
ring business and must dispose of them 
Write for description and price if inter- 























Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 21, 1913.—The unusually 
high prevailing rates of interest every- 
where promise to exert a powerful influ- 
ence in the early movement of the grain 
crops of this year. Ruling rates charged 
by the Chicago banks and other financial 
institutions are now from 6 to 7 per cent, 
and bankers eevrywhere are showing un- 


usual conservatism in extending assist- 
ance toward farmers who desire to hold 
their crops for considerable periods, with 
the view of geting higher prices than 
would be obtained earlier in the year. It 
will be seen that with such financial con- 
ditions prevailing, there is very little 
ground on which to base an upward move- 
ment in prices, aside from unsatisfactory 
crop reports. Within a short time the 
price ef wheat has fallen about 7 cents a 
bushel from the recent high time, with 
sales of July wheat fully 20 cents lower 
than a year ago, the fall greatly stimulat- 
ing the export demand, so that liberal 
shipments were made to foreign countries. 
Corn sold recently 15 cents lower for July 
than a year ago, while July oats sold 7 
cents lower than at that time. Timothy 
seed is having a limited sale at $3.75 to 
$4.75 per 100 pounds, while clover seed 
brings $8 to $14.50 per 100 pounds and flax 
seed $1.37% to $1.397%, per bushel. Pota- 
toes are selling freely at $2.75 per barrel 
and 80 to 85 cents per bushel. Strictly 
prime eggs bring 22 cents per dozen, 
while sales are made of creamery butter 
at 23 to 26 cents per pound for inferior 
to prime lots, with sales of dairy butter 
at 24 to 25 cents, while packing stcok 
brings 21 cents. Live spring chickens are 
much more plentiful, and sell at the low- 
est prices of the season, largely at 19 o 
21 cents per pound. Watermelons bring 
$225 to $300 per car. 

Last week saw materially increased re- 
ceipts of cattle, starting off with a Mon- 
day run of 21,362 head, while the Wednes- 
day supply was larger than usual. As 
the general demand failed to undergo a 
corresponding improvement, the market 
went lower for all except the choicer class 
of cattle, the latter ruling active and 
strong. The best heavy beeves sold at 
$8.70 to $9.15, while the commoner lots of 
light weight, grassy steers brought $7.10 
to $7.85. The greater part of the steers 
sold for $8 to $8.85, with sales of plain to 
medium warmed-up lots up to $8.25, while 
medium to good steers brought $8.30 to 
$8.65, common to prime little yearlings 
bringing $7.80 to $9. Butchering lots of 
cows and heifers had a good outlet at 
$5.20 to $8.65, with cutters going at $4.60 
to $5.15, canners at $3.50 to $4.55, and 
bulls at $5 to $7.75. The market for stock- 
ers and feeders was a limited one, because 
of the high prices and the lack of a de- 
mand, most farmers being busy harvest- 
ing. Stock steers were quoted at $5.80 
to $7.60, and feeders at $7.10 to $8, while 
stock cows and heifers were hard to find 
and sold on the basis of $5.75 to $6.80. 
Calves kept on advancing under inade- 
quate offerings, there being a strong de- 
mand at $10.50 to $11.35 per 100 pounds 
for desirable lots of light vealers, with 
heavy calves selling all the way down to 
$5 to $8.25. Milk cows had a light demand 
at $50 to $85 each. 

Hogs are proving the best money-mak- 
ers on the farms of the country, inade- 
quate supplies in the western and eastern 
markets having sent prices up to the high- 
est levels seen in several months, with 
sales at much higher prices than at cor- 
responding dates in former years. The 
requirements of the packers are extremely 
large all the time, for not only is there 
a large cash demand for cured hog meats 
and lard, but the fact that fresh pork is 
much cheaper than other meats leads to 
the largest summer consumption ever 
known. Provisions, like hogs, have been 
booming of late, with recent sales of July 
pork as much as $4.15 per barerl higher 
than a year ago, and other lines of cured 
hog meats showing similar advances. The 
packers are not pleased with the frequent 
advances in hogs, and in order to hold 
the upward movement partly in check, 
they have been bringing in a good many 
hogs bought by them in other western 
packing centers. There will be from now 
on a steady increase in the proportion of 
heavy old sows marketed, and this always 
means a widening out in the range of 
prices for hogs, it being of yearly occur- 
rence. The prevailing impression is that 
the better class of hogs of the lighter 
and medium weights will go considerably 
before the upward movement culminates. 
Late in the week hogs sold at $9.60 for 
the best, with sales all the way down to 
$8.85 for rough, heavy packing lots. Pigs 
sold at $8.50 to $9.40. 

Within a short time fat consignments of 
live muttons have sold much higher than 
at the previous low time, with handy- 
weight fat spring lambs, as usual, bring- 
ing big premiums over everything else. 
Yearlings, as well as lambs, had to be 
not too heavy to sell to advantage, while 
wethers and ewes sold at their usual dis- 
counts. Native lambs and native ewes 
comprised a large proportion of the re- 
ceipts. Even this early in the season 
there is a good demand for grazing lambs, 





with comparatively few flocks showing up. 
Oregon ranges are furnishing fair sup- 
plies of wethers and yearlings, including 
some on the feeder order. A growing de- 
the best lots are scarce and high in price. 
the best lots ar scarce and high in price. 
Recent advances in live muttons were due 
to much smaller marketings, sales being 
made at the highest time last week at 
$5.75 to $8.70 for spring lambs, while 
feeder lambs were firm at $6.25 to $6.65, 
with ewes at $3.50 to $5.25. After Tuesday 
the boom in prices brought in liberal sup- 
plies, and the advance was lost. 
Ww. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall lat each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to July 14th.) 
i to) ee Vasmeiaanmedaienene 90 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Duluth, Minn. ...cccccoce- 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Madison, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Charles City, lowa ...... 
Dubuque, lowa 
Davenport, lowa 
Des Moines, Iowa ... 
Keokuk, lowa 
Peoria, Ill. 
Hannibal, 
Springfield, Il. 
St. Louis, Mo. .. 
Cairo, Ih. .c.cccccce 
Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. ... 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. ...... 
Omaha, Neb. .... 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Yankton, S. D. 
Valentine, Neb. 
Huron, 8S. D 
Pierre, S. D. 
Moorhead, Cae mee 
Devil's Lake, N. D. 
Bismarck, N. D..... 
Wane, IN. Ds. csicces 
Rapid City, S. D. 








Relea ciath catswreea cok 
sicdonecl 





eoee 20 








CC, WEP ce canccesscncscstceves 
North Platte, Neb. .......... seendeessee 
Denver, Colo. ....cc.- 

Grand Junction, Colo. ...........6. 
Dodge City, BAM: ..cccscsce 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Amarillo, Texas ......... 

Fort Worth, Texas ...ccccosece 

MORONS, TERRS occccsceweses 

Del Rio, Texas Reeasies edn ceccccocee OF 
Be PRGG; “TORR 666 c ccccicccccecs pawaes OR 





Illinois Cattle Breeders’ 
Meeting 


That the Illinois cattle feeders are in- 
terested in the subject of baby beef pro- 
duction through the use of corn silage is 
evidenced by the large attendance at their 
third annual meeting, held on the Uni- 
versity campus, at Urbana, Iil., Tuesday. 
July 15th. Nearly 300 progressive cattle 
feeders of this and_adjoining states came 
to hear the program on general live stock 
topics, and to look over the seventy-five 
baby beeves which have been on feed 
since December 14th. 

President Clyde Ford, of Geneseo, IIl., 
presided, and the program of the day 
consisted of a visit to the feed lots to in- 
spect the finish of the steers, and the 
feeding plant in actual operation. 

Mr. H. P. Rusk, of the department of 
animal husbandry, presented the results 
of the recent experimental work in feed- 
ing beef cattle at the university. Mr. 
Rusk, after reviewing the history of cat- 
tle feeding in the past, presented the re- 
sult of the experiment just closed and 
drew the following conclusion from the 
experiment: When properly supplement- 
ed with cottonseed meal, corn silage made 





cheaper gains than alfalfa; produced a 
higher finish, and returned a larger profit. 
The addition of alfalfa hay to a ration of 
shelled corn, cottonseed meal and corn 
silage increased the rate and cost of 
gains, produced a more valuable finish, 
and yielded larger profits. The substitu- 
tion of alfalfa hay for half of the silage in 
the middle of the experiment increased 
the rate and cost of gains, produced a 
higher finish, and yielded larger profits. 
The addition of cottonseed meal and sil- 
age to a ration of corn and alfalfa hay 
produced more rapid gains and a higher 
finish, reduced the cost of gains, and 
yielded a larger profit. The addition of 
oats to a ration of shelled corn and alfalfa 
reduced the rate of gains, increased the 
cost of gains, and produced less profit. 

Messrs. J. T. Alexander and W. F. 
Fletcher, of Chicago, placed values on 
cattle from which the profits of the lots 
were figured. 

The chief address of the day was deliv- 
eerd by Charles E. Thorne, director of 
the Ohio experiment station, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Live Stock in Its Relation to Soil 
Fertility.””. Much encouragement was re- 
ceived by the live stock farmer from this 
address, which closed with the following 
helpful remark: ‘‘I have therefore to say 
that the outlook for the live stock hus- 
bandry was never more encouraging than 
it is today.”’ 

Other talks were made by John T. Alex- 
ander, on the ‘Market Outlook,” and 
Dean Skinner, of Purdue, on “The Value 
of Feeders’ Associations.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Clyde Ford, Geneseo, 
president; Claude Thomas, Harris, vice- 
president; H. P. Rusk, Urbana, secretary- 
treasurer. 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1918 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
from 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
in the state of Iowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “G,” Winterset, lowa 


Southern MinnesotaFarms 


We have for sale 100 choice improved farms. Write 


us for our descriptive circular. 
ZUEL-WOOD-GOFF CO., Mankato, Minnesota 


160-ACRE FARM — 


joining Kellerton, lowa; 12-room house, new bara, 
large orchard, plenty of water; 120 acres level; tel- 
ephone, rural route and electric light line; good 
terms, price $135 per acre. 

SHEL DON & TEDFORD, Mt. Ayr, Iowa 


MINNESOTA FARM LANDS 
Why pay local land agents $3.00 to $10.00 per acre 
commission. Purchase from us direct. Our Bank- 
ing connections furnish farms in Minnesota and Red 
River Valley away below present values. Let us 


know what you want. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


TWO QUARTERS 


in the famous Brook country, in Southern Alberta, 
for sale by owner at $20.00 per acre, if taken soon, 


E. O. Bratrad, - Roswell, 8. D. 


lowa Lands For Sale ® Bova 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 


SPAULDING & U'DONNELL, Elma, Ie. 


























Ore New York improved farms are great 
JF bargains at present low prices. Send for free 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


FOR RENT, SALE AND EXCHANGE— 
IOWA FARMS "°®82FT nvyrer, 


Sioux City, lowa. 

7ANSAS FAR™MS—Ranging from 5 acres to 

1,000 and more. Prices low. Land rapidly ad- 

vancing. Lyon Co., among the best. G, W. Morley 
Realty Co., Emporia, Kan. 


list. 











TE SELL OCEANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock, 

List free. HANSON & SON. Hart, Mich. 
BRUCE, S. D., buys, rents 

W. H. WALTERS, and sells Brookings Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 








Southeastern lowa Farms 
The best agricultural country in the world 


I am offerin 
People of the West. 

Come and see the following farms. 
city, you are my guest. 
everything to promote your comfort. 


for sale the finest list of fine Iowa farms ever offered to the 


Remember as soon as you arrive in this 
Best of hotel accommodations, fine auto service and 
Bring your wife with you. 


Intelligent 


women enjoy beautiful farm scenery as well as men. 
488 acre fine combination farm, with first class improvements and located 


convenient to Fairfield, one of the nicest and most progressive cities in Iowa. 


300 acres of corn land. 


An Estate. Price very 


low. 


Sixty acre level black corn farm with the finest of strictly modern improve- 
ments and located adjoining Mediapolis, one of the finest little school towns 


anywhere. 
Chautauqua in this part of Iowa. 
any one. 


One-half mile to Chautauqua grounds. 
Price reasonable. 


Mediapolis has the best 
This is a home fit for 


Large list of farms of from 40 acres to 1,000 acres scattered over the best 
counties in Iowa will be shown you when you come to see me. 


Take an outing at my expense. 


Dennis Morony, * 


Mt. Pleasant lowa 








l 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 14—C. J. McMaster, Altona, IIl. 
Oct. 15—R. W. Botts, Plymouth, IL. 
Oct. 22—McNiff Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 


Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at 
Jasper. 
Oct. 31—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 


Jan. 16—T. E. Bly. Brewster, Minn. 
Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Dec. 10—C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 


SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 


Oct. 8—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
“— ee Ginsbach, Dell tapids, 
ANGUS. 

Oct. 15—Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 
CATTLE, 


HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
BREEDS. 

Oct. 24—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
Breeders’ Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Aug. 6—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Towa. 

Oct. 4—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Williams Bros., Villisca, Iowa. 

@ct. 13—h. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 

Jan. 2i—Mrs. Peter Ejilerbroek & Sons, 
Sheldon, Iowa 

Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct. 23—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

: Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, la. 

Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Feb. 6-—-J. M. G asier, St. James, Minn. 

9—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Henry Derr, Remsen, lowa. 

Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, lowe. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—G. J. Bloemendaal and Korver 
Bros., Alton, Iowa 

Feb. 18—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 3—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 

Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 

Oct. 23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
Ss. D. 

Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 


Jan.14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


Jan. 19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 
Jan. 20—-Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, [owa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 


Jan. 24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa, 
Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 


6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
SHROPSHIRES. 

Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 








Special Notice to Advertisers | 


Those who desire to make changes {n or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
Jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requfring class- 
ification or specia) position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
oan be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Alfalfa and sweet clover seeds are ad- 
Vertised on page 13 of this issue. 

Any who are thinking of buying a small 
farm engine should look up the advertise- 
ment of the different manufacturers in 
this issue. 

A postal card directed to the Kalamazoo 
Tank & Silo Co., Dept. 80, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., will bring their catalogue which 
tells about their alfalfa and ensilage cut- 
ters. 

Salesmen and district managers are 
wanted by Chas. E. Benefiel Co., Inc., of 
1004 Telephone Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind., 
for what is called the Benefiel Handi-tool. 
It is advertised on page 7. 

A. T. Guthrie, of Newton, Iowa, offers 
twenty recorded rams and fifty ewes for 
sale. He has good stock at reasonable 
prices. See advertisement and write for 
particulars. 

The Appleton Mfg. Co., 452 Fargo St., 
Batavia, Ill., will gladly send their hand- 
somely illustrated booklet on their silo 
filling machinery to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who request it. 

Young people who desire to take a busi- 
ness course will be interested in the cata- 
logue of the Gem City Business College, 
Springfield, ill. Address D. L. Musselman, 
Lock Box 14, Quincy, Ill 

In their advertisement on page § Geo. 
H. Lee Company, Omaha, Neb., tell about 
their various preparations which have 
proved so successful in fighting insects. 
Among these are Lee's Lice Killer, Lee’s 











Dip, Lee’s Insect Destroyer, and Lee’s 
Flyo-Curo, This company has been mak- 
ing preparations of this kind for many 
years. 


For sixty-three years the E. W. Ross 
Company, Box 166, Springfield, Ohio, have 
been making agricultural machinery. 
With this issue they are advertising their 
silo fillers, and make very strong claims 
for their strength, capacity and durabil- 
ity, and ease in feeding. Their large 
catalogue which will be sent free on re- 
quest teils all about them. 

. F. Jones, of Rippey, Iowa, is adver- 
tising extra choice Turkey Red winter 








wheat that was grown from seed that 
won first at the Iowa short course at 
Ames, and which he says is yielding 
about forty bushels to the acre. The 


price is $1.35 per bushel, delivered on car 
at Rippey. Write if interested in buying. 
Mr. Jones also has pure bred Short-horns 
and Percherons. 

If you have a hard-mouthed horse or a 
tricky one that is ready to take advan- 
tage of any inattention on the part of the 
driver, the Never Getaway Bit advertised 
©n page & should prove very useful. Cir- 
culars describing this will be sent on re- 
quest, but as tne bit costs but a dollar 
and a quarter, the wise thing to do is to 
send for one if you have any need for it. 


It is made by Wm. H. Niemann, Litch- 
field, Ili. 

The Joseph Dick Mfg. Co., 1442 Tus- 
carawas St, Canton, Ohio, have three 
booklets which they would like to send 
free to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. The 


first one is on the subject, ‘‘Why Silage 
Pays,’ and contains a lot of valuable in- 
formation. The second is their new illus- 
trated 1913 catalogue which explains all 
about their ensiiage cutters. The third 
is a booklet of letters from scores of their 
customers who have used their Blizzard 
cutters in recent years. One postal card 
will bring all three booklets. 

Mr. John F. Holst, Jr., of Denison, Ia., 
a long time reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and a breeder of Chester White swine, 
claims February 25th for his next annual 
bred sow sale. Mr. Holst maintains a 
good herd of Chesters, headed by the 
two boars, Fancy Boy, by Keep On, and 
Ike, by Young America. A young herd 
boar recently placed in the herd is a 1912 
fall pig that is a son of Booster Boy, 
champion all around the circuit in 1911, 
and his dam was the three times grand 
champion sow, Susanna. At the proper 
time, Mr. Holst’s advertisement will ap- 
pear in Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Ohio Ensilage cutters have been most 
favorably known throughout the western 
country for many years. They are made 
by the Silver Mfg. Co., 308 Broadway, 
Salem, Ohio. In the advertisement which 
appears on page 4 of this issue, the com- 
pany announces their new 1913 model 
which they say is a distinct improvement 
over everything they have made before. 
it is driven, cuts and elevates direct from 
the main shaft, which gives it a larger 
capacity on low speed and low power and 
eliminates many troubles. In the adver- 
tisement a number of the improved fea- 
tures are spoken of. Their catalogue is 
mailed free. They also issue a book on 
“Modern Silage Methods" which contains 
264 pages full of valuable information, 
and which they will send for ten cents. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. Geo. H. Bobst, of Hampton, Iowa, 
is offering at the present time a dozen or 
more fall boars and summer yearlings, and 
also boars of spring farrow. Mr. Bobst’s 
herd is headed by the well-known boar, 
Sir Hannah, a second prize hog at the 
lowa State Fair, a hog of great breadth 
and depth and a winner of seven sweep- 
stakes ribbons at seven local shows. Both 
the fall and spring boars being offered 
are mostly sired by Sir Hannah. The fall 
boars in particular are very growthy, 
good boned pigs, and will be offered at 
farmers’ prices. One in particular of Sep- 
tember 24th farrow, and out of the Snow- 
flake sow, Sallie, by Sherman, is well 
suited for heading a pure bred herd. Mr. 
Bobst will be glad to furnish detailed de- 
scription and quote prices to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in buying a 


boar. Note his card in this issue. 


EAST VIEW SHROPSHIRES. 


Mr. E. L. Bitterman, of Mason City, 
Iowa, calls attention elsewhere in this 
issue to some yearling rams and some 
show ewes which he is offering. East 
View is one of the most prominent flocks 
of Shropshires to be found. It possesses 
the type that appeals to the breeder and 
showman alike. The record made by 
East View flock at Des Moines with the 
get of Imp. Delta is one that sheep men 
generally remember. It is the get of Imp. 
Delta largely that Mr. Bitterman is of- 
fering. The rams are if anything larger 
than those formerly offered by Mr. Bit- 
terman, and they are especially we'll cov- 
ered. As usual, Mr. Bitterman will have 
an exhibit at the Iowa State Fair this 
year. His new importation will arrive 
about August ist. His purchases are the 
first selections offered from the _ Thos. 
Buttar fiock. Our readers should visit 
East View flock if wanting either ewes 
or a ram. They may also place their 
order with Mr. Bitterman with full as- 
surance of getting just what he repre- 
sents to have. Look up his advertise- 
ment. 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
Poland China breeders who buy their 
herd boars early in order to get a good 
selection will no doubt be interested in 
the sale to be held August 6th by Mr. 
M. FP. Hancher, the well-known breeder 
of big Poland Chinas at Rolfe, Iowa. Mr. 
Hancher will offer twenty-seven boars 
and twenty-five bred sows, due to farrow 
in August and September. Twenty-five 
of the boars are of March, 1913, farrow. 
Fourteen of them are sired by the Ne- 
braska State Fair champion, Chief Again 
Price. The balance are by the old hero, 
Smooth Wonder 2d, mostly, three being 
by Chief Price Jr. Included also is one 
good fall boar by the Iowa first prize, 
Mabel’s Wonder, and the three-year-old 
herd boar, Long Wonder. In Long Wonder 
Mr. Hancher is selling one of the biggest 
and smoothest boars ever sold publicly in 
lowa. He weighs considerably over 900 
pounds, and looks as though it would be 
no trouble to add at least 200 more pounds 
if one cared to fatten him. He is a son 


of the Ellerbroek A Wonder, and his 
grand-dam was by the Fessenmeyer A 
Wonder. Chief Leader and Longfellow 


jth appear in the third generation of his 
tabulation, while his dam was a daughter 
of Mastodon 80th. It may be seen that 
Long Wonder is the natural result of the 
mingling of the biggest blood known to 
the breed. He is the one boar for the 
man looking for the hog that will sire 
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Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctiongy 


We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Reasonable terms. 





POLAN D-CHINAS. 
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BIG POLAND CHINAS AT AUCTION 








ROLFE, IOWA, WED, AUG. 6, 1913 


We are including 52 head. 


25 are sows sired by great boars and 


bred to great boars for August and September farrow; 25 March 
boars, the best we have raised for a number of years, are listed, 
one good fall boar and the herd boar Long Wonder 168023. Long 
Wonder is, without doubt, the biggest boar that has or will be 


sold in Iowa for some time. 
and not fat. 


He weighs between 925 and 1,00€ lbs, 
Six of his daughters are in the sale. 


Other sows are 


by Smooth Wonder 2nd, Mable’s Wonder (first prize boar at Des 
Moines, 1912) Chief Again Price (first and sweepstakes Nebraska 
state fair ),Chief Price Jr., and Chief Price 2nd. Thirteen are bred 
to our new herd boar Mouw’s Jr., that has weighed over 900 lbs. 


Eight are bred to Smooth Wonder 2nd. 


Get your herd boar early 


and a sow that will raise you one for another year. Catalog ready. 
Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 


IOWA 





AUCTIONEERS: H.S. DUNCAN and IRA COTTINGHAM 
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HERD BOAR OFFERED 


Orange Jumbo 61293, our big smooth Poland-China herd boar, now for sale. 
Orange and out of dam by the 1100 1b. Beanty’s Jumbo. 
We think he is the making of as good a hog as his illustrious sire, 


famous Bi 


son for selling. This is truly a great boar. 


We are pricing him low considering his great size and quality. 
lengtby and very smooth. J 


A two-year-old son of the 
Cannot use him longer only res. 


Also 13 fall boars for sale sired by him; very 


AMES JENSEN & SONS, Newell, lowa 





POLAND-GHINA FALL BOARS 


Seven select boars to offer of September farrow by our grand champion 900 pound Blue Valley Chie 


1825538. These are show boars and boars that will make 

Choice of these boars is largely the matter of difference of 

Also 165 spring pigs for the season's trade. 
Plymouth County, 


champion 900 Ib. Schmieder’s Big Expansion. 
opinion of men. Come and see them. 
JOHN SCHMIEDER & SON, 


big hogs. Some are from dams by our gran 


REMSEN, Iowa 





the largest hogs possible. His great scale 
is almost unbelievable. The spring boars 
are the most uniformly good lot the writ- 
er has yet seen on Mr. Hancher’s farm. 
Especially does this remark apply to sons 


of Chief Again Price out of dams by 
Smooth Wonder 2d, Chief Price 2d, and 
Big Crow. Mr. Hancher is also selling a 


fine lot of sows and fall gilts such as our 
readers might naturally expect from this 
noted herd. Further particulars will ap- 
pear in our next issue. Meantime, ask 
Mr. Hancher to mail you a catalogue, 
which will be found most interesting. 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR. 


A half-page announcement of the Iowa 
State Fair appears in this issue. The 
fair dates this year are August 20th to 
28th. It is expected thaf the Iowa State 
Fair will this year surpass anything of 
the kind which has ever been held in the 
country. The premium money has been 
materially increased and while there will 
probably be no great increase in the num- 
ber of live stock, as there is no room on 
ber of live stock, as there is no room on the 
fair grounds for much increase, the quality 
is expected to be distinctly better than in 
previous years. Increased attention has 
this year been given to wholesome recre- 
ations and amusements and those who 
come to the fair may reasonably expect 
not only an instructive exhibition, but also 
entertainment of a strictly high order. 


A WONDERFUL CATALOGUE. 


In the forty-one years they have been 
doing business, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
have built up one of the greatest enter- 
prises of the United States. In 1872 they 
began in a small way to apply the prin- 
ciple of direct selling of merchandise. 
They figured that many of the expenses 
incident to the old way of marketing mer- 
chandise could be eliminated to the ad- 
vantage of both seller and buyer. Their 
wonderful success has vindicated their 
judgment and their catalogue of 1913 is 
the most complete and the most attrac- 
tive that they have ever issued. Filled 
with illustrations and accurate descrip- 
tion. this catalogue gives to the country 
resident most of the opportunities enjoyed 
by the city resident within walking dis- 
tance of the most complete department 
stores. The various articles offered for 
sale are carefully described and where 
possible are illustrated, and prices are 
named in plain figures. It is an education 
in itself, furnishing as it does a buyer's 
guide, which will be worth very many dol- 
lars even if used mainly for the purposes 
of comparison and a check on other 
prices. This catalogue may be obtained 
by addressing Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Dept. BB-13, Chicago, Ill. 





CENTRAL STATES FAIR AND EXPO. 
SITION DATES, 1913. 
American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., October 6th to 11th. 

Colorado State Fair, Pueblo, September 
15th to 20th. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, October 
3d to 11th. 

Indiana State Fair, 
tember 8th to 12th. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, November 29th to December 6th. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, August 
20th to 28th. 

Interstate Live Stock Fair, Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 15th to 20th. 

Interstate Live Stock and Horse Show, 
St. Joseph, Mo., September 22d to 27th. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 13th to 20th. 

Kansas State Fair Association, Topeka, 
September 8th to 12th. 


Indianapolis, Sep- 








POLAND -CHINAS 


SPECIAL OFFERING OF 2 FALL 

BOARS AND 6 FALL GILTS 
weighing about 275 te 300 Ibs. Some of gilts are bred 
for September farrow. They approach the nearest 
to our ideal of what constitutes big type with show 
quality of anything we have yet been able to pre 
duce. Collectively for foundation stock there 
none better. Will also price Feb. and March boar pigs 


J. J. KRAMER, Sioux County, Hospers, low 
BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshire Boars 


for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar. 
wal. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 
68600 pigs. Price each 618. 

Cc. BH. McMILLIN, Leohrvilie, lows 


Large Berkshires 


Belected boars and sows of all ages forsale. Write 
us your wants, or better still, visit 
MAPLE GROVE FARM 
A. A. KADING, Fenton, lows 


HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 
7 Nothing left for sale but § 

last of August gilts whid 

we will breed to suit custom 

Bi ers. Fine crop of overabu 

Rl dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer, Gen 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelly 

Lad and Stone's Duke fo 
Write or come and see us. Farm 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lows 




















their grand sires. 
adjoins city limits. 











AMPSHIRE SWINE, Hereford Bulls. 
12 fall boars by CHEROKEE LaD and PrETERsoN$ 
Cuotce, both first prise Sioux City winners. Alw 
am offering Peterson's Choice, a great senior year 
ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of choice 
quality from 10 to 15 months old. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, lows 
Bred sows 35.00. 


HAMPSHIRES Bree ois Swi 


pedigree $12.00 to $20.00 per pair. GALLOWAY 
FARMS, Waterloo, lowa. 








Sows, bred for September farrov. 
HAMPSHIRE Reasonable prices. 
Wm. Zwemke . Galva, Iows 
SHROPSHIRES. 


East View Shropshire: 


FOR SALE: 25 yearling rams and afew yearlin 
show ewes, sired by Imp. Delta, winner of 1% 
in open class at Des Moines on get of sire, siring the 
first prize ram lamb and first and second prize e¥* 
lamb at same show. New importation to arrive 
about August Ist. containing both sexes. Look mt 
up at the lowa State Fair. 


E. L. Bitterman, Mason City, lowa 


Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, Septem: 
ber ist to 6th. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, September 
27th to October 3d. 

National Western Stock Show, Denver; 
Colo., January 19th to 24th, 1914. 

National Feeders’ and Breeders’ Shov, 
oo Worth, Texas, November 22d © 
29th. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Septem 
ber ist to 5th. 

North Dakota State Fair, Grand Forks 
July 22d to 26th. 

Ohio State Fair, Columbus, Septembée 
1st to 5th. 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron, Sep 
tember 6th to 12th. 24 

Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Se? 
tember 8th to 12th. 



































